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THE new Ford has been designed and built to 
give you many thousands of miles of faithful, 
economical service. 

Beneath its flashing beauty of line and color 
—in those vital mechanical parts which you 
may never see—is a quality of material and 
craftsmanship in manufacture unusual in a 
low-price car. Its sturdy strength, relia- 


bility and capable performance, in all 


THE 





Built for many thousands of miles 





weather and under all conditions, make it a par- 
ticularly good choice for farm use. 

It stands up under the added strain of bad 
roads and hard daily usage in a way that has 
always been characteristic of the Ford car. The 
experience of the passing months and years will 
increase your satisfaction in its performance 
and confirm your first impression that 


it is a “‘value far above the price.”’ 





NEW FORD PHAETON 
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bee. WIN recognition locally and 
stillenjoy far reaching influence 
and respect is no easy task. Yet 
that is the accomplishment of Dr. 
John H. Shepperd recently named 
president of the North Dakota Ag- 
ricultural College. His work with 
plants, animals, and organizations 
have helped develop North Da- 
kota and have also won inter- 
national recognition. He was 
awarded a gold medal for his 
plant breeding work at the Paris 
World Exposition. Wheat, oats, barley, rye, and alfalfa 
have all received his attention. Improved grazing 
methods which he instituted at Mandan have shown 
how the carrying capacity of pastures can be greatly 
increased. 

Livestock has been Dr. Shepperd’s chief interest. 
Sheep and steers developed under his direction at the 
North Dakota Agricultural College have won grand 
championship ribbons at the International Livestock 
Show. 

Outstanding examples of his work with organizations 
is the New Salem Holstein breeding circuit, which in 
21 years has transformed a failing wheat section into 
a prosperous and well-known community. He has 
always been closely associated with the Northwest 
Farm Managers’ Association. 

The work which has brought Dr. Shepperd the widest 
range of acquaintance is his position since 1906 as 
superintendent of the intercollegiate student judging 
contest at the International Livestock Exposition. 
Many men who are now successful farmers or heads of 
animal husbandry departments in leading colleges 
made his acquaintance at these events. 

Dr. Shepperd went to the North Dakota Agricultural 
College in 1893 and has given it his best efforts. His 
appointment is a fitting recognition of unselfish devo- 
tion and we predict it will mean fruitful years for North 
Dakota and its very excellent agricultural college. 


x* * 


WE ARE now planning 
our editorial budget for the 
next 12 months. We are de- 
ciding what subjects should 
be discussed and where we 
can spend our money to 
make the best kind of a 
paper. Many thousands of 
dollars will be spent for 
articles, paintings, and pic- 
tures that you may receive 
an interesting, helpful paper 
each month. The leading 
authorities in the country 
will be asked to write. 

At first.we couldn’t see 
much use in a budget. Why 
should we bother to figure 
out our probable expense 
12 months ahead? After 
considerable experience we 
find it forces us to plan and 
do it more carefully and our 
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ORN and reared on an Iowa 
farm, a pupil of a rural school, 
and famous for 4-H club activities 
just like many of our younger 
Successful Farming friends, are 
some of the characteristics of 
Julia Bourne. Because Julia was 
a very interested and an alert 
young person we find her gaining 
recognition from the beginning. 
She started by being president of 
her local 4-H club. Then it seemed 
that being president became a 
habit with her, since she headed her county and state 
4-H club organization with that title at intervals during 
her club career. Then a final honor came when she was 
chosen president of the 4-H club organization on her 
college campus, along with many other honors which 
came during her senior year. 

Last year Julia was sent with another representative 
from Iowa to the 4-H leadership training school at the 
Interstate Exposition at Springfield, Massachusetts. 
These were not just merely honors generously bestowed 
upon Julia but true recognitions of merit which came 
as a result of her eagerness to learn and be a part of all 
worthwhile activities. 

Another interesting experience which would have 
thrilled every girl was her opportunity to live in Rome 
for several months. This came thru a cousin who was 
librarian for the International Institute of Agriculture 
there the year after Julia was a sophomore at Iowa State 
College. 

We are eager for you to know Julia, since she is the 
new member of the Successful Farming staff and will 
assist in the Junior Department. Get acquainted by 
writing to her for she will be glad to assist you with any 
club programs, party plans, school activities, or project 
lessons you may have soon. Then, too, you may have 
an opportunity to meet her, since she plans to visit 
your state fairs, club round-ups and conventions, and 
in that way follow your progress. 





Julia Bourn 
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» 
y OUR interest in the All 
Around the Farm Page has 
been very pleasing to us. 
Every suggestion received is 
carefully read by some 
member of- our editorial 
staff. We like to read these 
letters because the writers 
unconsciously give us a look 
into their homes and about 
their farms. These letters 
always make us feel a little 
better acquainted. 


oe -R @ 


Don’T fail to get your 
copy of the United States 
Department of Agriculture 
yearbook for 1929 which is 
now being distributed. Ask 
your senator or congress- 
man for it. 


x** 
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money is spent more intel- 
ligently. We believe a farm 
budget would be just as 
helpful. To be suddenly 
faced with a note due before 
it was expected may be a 
serious matter. 





Subscription Rates: Five years $1, one year 25 cents. 
To subscribers in Canada, other foreign countries, and in 
the eighth zone, one year 75 cents. Any time you are not 
satisfied with the magazine, the money you have paid for 
your subscription will be cheerfully returnea at once 
Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Des 
Moines, Iowa, under act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
Copyrighted, 1930, by Meredith Publishing Company. 


TELL AND SELL” is a 
straightforward business like 
story for the business farm- 
er. We are proud of this 
story by G. R. Skinner on 
page 55. 
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But it costs less than you pay 








for just ordinary casings! 


OU can measure the difference in 

the size... you can feel the differ- 
ence in the bulk. But out on the road... 
that’s where you get the real difference 
between the Cavalier and other tires! 


For in this 6-ply tire there is half again 
the carcass strength of the 4-ply tires 
usually offered you. 


There’s bigger air cushion. Thicker 
tread. Tougher, slower-wearing rubber 
compound. And water-curing, to make 
the last bit of rubber as slow-wearing as 
the first. 


Yet with all that... this tire costs no 
more... often less... than 4-ply tires of 
dubious quality. It’s produced on a vol- 
ume basis...and volume brings its cost 
way down. 


It’s a tire developed especially by 
Goodrich to give you more for your 


Goodrich (4,7/, | 


32,000 rubber articles, representing more than a thousand distinct rubber products— Goodrich Silvertowns 
Drug Sundries : Soles - Heels - Hose - Belting : Packing - Molded Goods 


Another BEGoodrich Product 
feo 
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Zippers - Rubber Footwear - 
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money with dependable, through and 
through quality . . . at a low price. 


For bad roads... for plowed fields... 
for high speeds and heavy loads... you 
need the extra strength that 6 plies pro- 
vide. You need the insurance of stamina, 
too, that the name Goodrich provides. 


In Cavaliers you have them both. It’s 
a tire in which Goodrich takes pride... 
one made to the strictest standards in 
the industry. You can rely on it... it 








CAVALIER is made in all sizes 
for passenger cars and in two 
sizes for trucks. Test it out in 
both kinds of service. 





a 








will carry you through the toughest of 
service... with never a thought of tires 
to trouble your mind. 


See the Cavalier at your local Good- 
rich dealer’s. Examine the cross section 
he has to show you. Let him point out 
how extra strength and extra miles have 
been built into the Cavalier. 


Then ask his price. Compare it with 
what you’ve been paying. You'll ride 
away on Cavaliers... with a handy sav- 
ing in your pocket. The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Est. 1870, Akron, Ohio. 
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What Is New In Farming 


Tips You Can Use Today 


CABBY barley can be successfully 
used as a part of the ration for fat- 
tening beef steers. In Illinois tests 
it was found that steers fed on such 
barley gained at the rate of 2.81 pounds 
per head daily as compared with 3.08 
pounds of daily gain for similar steers 
fed on shelled corn. A grain ration com- 
posed of half barley and half corn, how- 
ever, produced daily gains of 3.16 
pounds daily and proved the most prof- 
itable ration to use. 
* 

Pastures which are deficient in phos- 
phorus will pay well for the addition of 
ample quantities of this fertilizer. Re- 
cent Wisconsin tests illustrate this point. 
One plot which already had available 
288 pounds of phosphorus per acre pro- 
duced 5,739 pounds of dried hay per 
acre as against 2,350 for another plot 
which had available 48 pounds of phos- 
phorus. In addition to this the grass 
from the first plot was more than 24% 
percent higher in protein. 

* 

Silage forms an important part of the 
ration for fattening lambs. In Pennsyl- 
vania tests, three groups of lambs were 
fed shelled corn, linseed oil cake, and 
mixed hay. Three other groups received 
the same ration, with corn silage added. 
The later three groups averaged more 
than 23 percent faster gains than the 
first three groups. 


Corn silage with the corn left in it 
produces cheaper gains than corn stover 
silage, according to the results of Illinois 
tests. One lot of calves was fed cotton- 
seed meal and mixed hay, together with 


corn stover silage. The other lot received 
the same cottonseed meal and mixed hay 
ration but normal corn silage. The sec- 
ond lot gained almost twice as rapidly 
and the total cost per 100 pounds gained 
was only $9.85 as compared with $11.67 
for the lot receiving the stover silage. 
* 

Up to the present time, no rations 
which included material amounts of soy- 
beans have been found which do not 
cause soft pork in fattening hogs. Ex- 
perimental efforts are still being made 
in this direction, however. Soybeans are 
a good supplement to the brood sow 


ration. 
* 


Tests made by L. E. Card of the 
University of Illinois indicate that it is 
a mistake to feed too much mineral 
mixtures to chickens. One lot of chicks 
was fed on a ration of 60 parts yellow 
cornmeal, 20 parts soybean oilmeal, 13 
parts wheat middlings, 1 part salt, 2 
parts codliver oil, 2 parts steamed bone- 
meal, and 2 parts ground limestone. 
These chicks averaged 253 grams in 
weight at 6 weeks. A similar lot receiv- 
ing the same ration, except 4 parts 
steamed bonemeal instead of 2 parts, 
weighed only 212 grams at the same age. 
Another lot receiving the same ration, 
but 4 parts ground limestone, instead of 
2 parts, weighed only 187 grams at 6 
weeks of age. 


When wheat is cut by straight com- 
bining the presence of weeds may raise 
the moisture content of the grain har- 
vested by as much as 6 percent. The 
conclusion drawn from these findings by 


The job of corn plowing is soon over when this weeder is used 


the Minnesota Experiment Station is 
that where weeds are present in any con- 
siderable number that windrowing is 
important in order to give the moisture 
ample opportunity to evaporate. 


* 


Heating corn to 140 or 145 degrees 
and maintaining that temperature for 
from six to eight hours is sufficient to 
kill larvae of the corn borer. It is pos- 
sible to heat the grain up to 154 degrees 
without injuring the germination of 
the kernels. 

* 

Eight herds in Illinois have been reec- 
ognized as abortion free by the live- 
stock sanitary authorities of the state. 
Seventy-two herd owners in 35 counties 
in the state are working with the live- 
stock sanitary officials in eliminating 
the disease. 

* 

Studies at the Illinois station verify 
those in Kansas, which indicate that 
brooder pneumonia in baby chicks is 
in most cases a lung type of pullorum 
disease. 

* 

The method of applying phosphate 
fertilizers is very important. This is 
especially true of heavy upland soils 
where broadcast applications of phos- 
phates are only partially effective. 
Tests in Michigan have shown that on 
such soils fertilizers should be placed 
within easy access of the roots of the 
plants. On the other hand on light, po- 
rous soils which permit a free movement 
of water, broadcast applications are 
successful. 
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better performance 


is yours 


Cha 


All the world over, Champion 
Spark plugs are in the majority, 
and it doesn’t just happen to be so. 
Champions are preferred in the 
overwhelming majority of gasoline engines 
everywhere, and underlying that fact is a solid 
basis of reason and common sense. 





The common sense reason that makes millions 
of men and women act as any sensible man 
and woman always acts is Champions’ 
plainly proved, easily demonstrated, 
better performance. 


It isn’t only the experienced millions who are 
sure they get better performance from 
Champions. The specialists in spark plug 
dependability —the racing champions of the 
world --back up the solid opinion of the mil- 
lions by insisting on Champions in every 
critical championship contest. 


But there is something more to Champion 
Spark Plugs than dependability under every 
condition. There are measurable minutes, 
hours, days and weeks of better and more 
economical performance. 


The majority millions of the whole world 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, 
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have continued for years to prefer them—in 
constantly growing numbers — even to the 
extent of replacing others with Champions. 


The makers of Champions feel that small as 
spark plugs may be, they are large enough in 
performance importance to merit all the 
scrupulous and scientific care which can be 
applied to maintain Champions as the better 
spark plugs. . 

After the engineer has done all he can in 
design and manufacture to give you wonderful 
performance from your motor car, truck, 
tractor and stationary engines —he still must 
have all that the spark plug engineer and 
manufacturer can do to insure you of the 
utmost these engines can deliver. 


Millions of persons all over the world testify 
to the fact that Champions do improve per- 
formance, and that renewals every 10,000 
miles, or every year, maintain it, even though 
Champions will continue to give service almost 
indefinitely. More than 100,000 Champion 
dealers stand ready to advise you of the 
correct size and type Champion to develop 
the greatest performance from your motorized 
farm equipment. 






TOLEDO, OHIO; WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


pion 


the better spark plug 
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WW ssstem you be interested in a 
system of curing alfalfa hay 
that saves 45 percent in har- 
vest labor costs, that conserves leaves, 
and that helps to preserve that desirable 
color and aroma associated with quality 
hay? In short, would you like to make 
better alfalfa more cheaply?” This ques- 
tion which—in substance—was put to 
Michigan farmers drew more than 
14,000 of them to alfalfa “Hay-Days” 
sponsored by’the farm crops department 
of the Michigan State College, during 
the past five years. 

As early as 1923, Ralph S. Hudson, 
superintendent of the Michigan State 
College farm, tried out a different sys- 
tem of haymaking at the suggestion of 
J. L. Adams of Ottumwa, Iowa, Mr. 
Adams being particularly interested in 
the workings of side-delivery rakes. 
Hudson had been curing all the alfalfa 
on the college farm in small cocks and 
the labor bill for curing 150 to 200 acres 
each season by that method used to 
make the college pursestrings squeak. 
_ The new system of hay curing ran 
into plenty of grief that first season. 
Michigan farmers still date their hay- 
making experiences from the summer of 
23, when field after field of cut hay 
turned black and almost rotted from 
Successive soakings in June and early 
July. The college hay, where Hudson 
was trying out Adams’ new system, 
was rained on eight times before the 
men could get the crop into the dairy 
barn. The hay had lost all of its nice 
green color, but the interesting part of 
it all was that it still remained quite 
lealy. 

_Parker, chief hay inspector for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, graded it U. S. No. 2 the next 
spring, as it was being fed out of the 
barn. Labor costs in harvesting hay by 


ihe new system were 45 percent less 
than by the cocking and hand handling 


The system of making alfalfa hay in Michigan calls for a side-delivery rake to immediately follow the mower 


By H. C. RATHER 


Michigan State College 


method, according to Mr. Hudson’s 
figures, and the hay came thru adversity 
better than did the alfalfa cured in the 
old way. 

The new system of haymaking sup- 
plants hand labor with machinery 
wherever possible, and makes use of 
certain other principles which can best 
be told in describing the system itself. 

First of all, in Michigan, farmers are 
urged to cut alfalfa in early bloom. The 
crops specialists at the Michigan State 
College argue!that altho it is true alfalfa 
cut in full bloom yields a little more and 
alfalfa stands last longer than is the case 
when it is cut earlier, still alfalfa cut in 
early bloom has much more feeding 
value per ton and per acre than the 
overripe, full-bloom hay, and hardy 
alfalfas last long enough under this sort 
of treatment for practical considera- 
tions. Cutting before the alfalfa is at 
all in bloom is too severe on the root 
system, but harvest during the early 
bloom period results in very desirable 
hay as regards fineness of stem, leafiness, 
and protein content. 

As the next consideration in hay- 
making, it is generally recognized that 
curing alfalfa in humid areas is speeded 
up markedly if mowing is delayed until 
after the dew has evaporated in the 
morning. This makes unnecessary the 
drying off of excessive moisture that is 
likely to both delay curing and injure 
the color of the hay. 


HE mechanics of this new system 

involve opening up the hay field 
with the mower in the usual manner and 
following it with a left-hand side-de- 
livery rake just as soon as is practicable. 
In the case of a small farm, working with 
only one five-foot’or six-foot mower, the 
farmer starts to cut hay at about 9 
o’clock in the morning, after the dew 
has pretty well dried off the standing 
alfalfa, and cuts hay for two hours. He 





New System of Curing Alfalfa 


then hooks to his left-hand side-delivery 
rake and rakes until he has caught up to 
the mower. After dinner, he cuts about 
two-thirds of the afternoon and rakes 
until quitting time, so that all his hay 
will be in the windrow within a few 
hours ofthe time it is cut. 

To start a field with a left-hand rake, 
the implement .is driven next to the 
fence, raking the first two swaths away 
from the fence. After one round, the 
rake is turned around and drawn so as to 
pick up the third swath, throwing it with 
the first windrow. The rake then follows 
in the same direction taken by the 
mower and rolls two swaths of freshly 
cut hay into a loose, fluffy windrow on 
clean stubble. 


N THUS following a mower the left- 
hand rake goes against the heads of 
the hay, which have fallen backwards 
over the mower bar, and this tends to 
deliver an even hollow windrow with 
the majority of the leaves covered and 
with thick, juicy stems exposed. Long 
turns are made at the corners, making it 
possible to clean up all the hay after 
the first round and leave a windrow that 
easily can be followed with a hay loader. 
Where a farm is using two five-foot 
or six-foot mowers, the side-delivery 
rake can follow the mowers as fast as the 
hay is cut and, in instances where hay 
is being cut with tractor power, several 
farmers are mowing and raking with one 
tractor in one operation, the hay lying 
in a swath only while the tractor makes 
the next round. 

Most side rakes work best in picking 
up two five-foot swaths of hay. They 
will take two six-foot swaths, but the 
outside two feet of the hay is merely 
covered with the windrow and is not 

icked up and turned over until the hay 
is turned later on in order to speed up 
curing. 
{ Please turn to page 40] 
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Will she 
step out 
Just hear her purr and 

ental watch her pull! 
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HE next time you put a filling 


of oil into that tractor of yours, 
make it Quaker State—and 
notice how she acts on the first job you tackle. 

You'll hear a more contented purr than you ever 
heard before—you'll notice the steadier pull and 
smoother power — that tractor of yours will tear 
into her job as though she liked it! 

The reason? Because Quaker State Tractor Oils 
are specialized tractor oils— made especially for 
that job by Quaker State engineers. 

These men study tractors and tractor lubrication. 
They drive tractors with every conceivable kind of 
load, they give them the toughest kind of tests. And 
they know what a tractor oil has to do and what it 
has to stand up under. 


And not only are Quaker State Tractor Oils special- 
ized for their job—but every gallon is made from 
100% pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil, the very 
finest crude oil the world produces! 

You'll find that Quaker State Tractor Oil will 
give your tractor the sweetest, silkiest lubrication 
you ever put into it. Buy a drum at your dealer’s 
today, fill your tractor with it—and see what an 
amazingly big difference Quaker State will make! 


For your automobile... 


REMEMBER—from every gallon of Quaker State 
Motor Oil, super-refining removes the quart of non- 
lubricating material found in every gallon of ordi- 
nary oil. And in its place you get a quart of the 
finest lubricant —an extra quart in every gallon! 


at 10 o’clock E. D. S.T. —coast-to-coast Columbia Network 


{ Tune in on the Quaker State Program every Friday evening ] 
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QUAKER STATE SPECIALIZED 
TRACTOR OILS 


Refined from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO. 
Oil City, Pa. 
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By 
GEORGE W. GODFREY 


N ALL this talk about wet and dry 
sentiment, we are likely to forget 
one at safeguard we have for 
prohibition. We men may be deceived 
by “modified Volstead acts’”’ but not so 
the wives and mothers. Just as in the 
last presidential election they came forth 
and registered their effective protest 
against any interference with the 
eighteenth- amendment, so they. will 
always be ready to defend their homes 
and children. They make but little 
noise for they are always busy, but they 
vote when the time comes. Some of our 
good farm women who took no par- 
ticular interest in politics came to the 
polls and voted for Hoover for just one 
reason and that was the support of pro- 
hibition. They have learned their 
power and the next test of dry legisla- 
tion will see a still stronger support for 
the enforcement of law from this farm 
group. 
* ¢ * 
UST now when co-operative market- 
V ing organizations are being estab- 
lished and expanded it is wisdom to 
recall the old adage about wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. The term ‘‘co-opera- 
tive” may be a cloak for graft and greed 
as well as any other good name. ‘‘We do 
not gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles.”’ They must all stand to be 
judged by their fruits. Every partici- 
pant in the organization has a right to 
know all he can learn of the affairs of 
the business. He should have the status 
of any other partner. Any co-operative 
worthy of the name is going to gladly 
furnish every one of its co-operators 
regular and frequent financial state- 
ments prepared by a public accountant 
or equally impartial and competent 
thor. The binding of a group of farm- 
ers to a business organization by con- 
tract, without giving full knowledge of 
the business status is foolish and often 


* * * 


| HAVE watched with great interest 
and appreciation the community 
service rendered by vocational educa- 
tion students in agriculture in those 
communities that Have such courses. 
The service given in seed testing, variety 
testing, and demonstration of improved 

ethods has been a real contribution to 


























the community. The real result of value, 
however, has been the training of these 
youngsters for agricultural leadership. 
Contest training has its good qualities 
and has its place but the strife for indi- 
vidual success will never build the fine 
co-operative spirit that is being built 
into these school communities by this 
service work. The result of that spirit 
will eventually return wonderful divi- 
dends to those people who are wisely 
investing in that type of program. 
* * * 
FP. %) SUNSET the other evening I 
watched the sheep as they headed 
toward home after their day in the pas- 
ture. Back of them was the glow of the 
setting sun shining thru the woodland 
to our west. The lambs were frisking 
and playing but the sheep all had their 
dark faces turned homeward, toward 
shelter and protection As I watched 
them I sensed a new meaning to that old 
twenty-third psalm. ‘The Lord is my 
Shepherd, I shall not want,” has a 
clearer beauty and a deeper meaning for 
the man that handles sheep than for any 
other person. We get a finer conception 
of the meaning of that shepherd lad of 
Israel as he penned those words. It is 
one more asset in our farm living. In 
some things we do not have to be so 
poor. 
* * x 
N THE summer we see so little of 
damage resultant from mange and 
ticks that we can easily neglect them. 
It is the carryover thru this summer 
period of little apparent trouble that is 
the source of our grief next winter. If 
we clean up the ticks now when the 
fleece is short and the weather warm 
both wool and fat will amply repay the 
labor next winter. With the mange in 


hogs a like course is equally successful 
and neglect is even more disastrous 
financially. 


The market penalty for 
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rough wrinkly hides is growing more and 

more severe and the feed loss, tho sel- 

dom determined, must be many times 

greater. Summer is the time when a 

genuine cleanup must be made if the 

menace is to be controlled next winter. 
* * + 

T DOESN’T seem like haying season 

can be here again but since we took 
on alfalfa for our entire hay crop haying 
comes on mighty quick after the corn 
planter is put away. It may be that the 
alfalfa field will last longer and produce 
more hay if the plants are allowed to 
mature more before cutting but the 
quality of the hay is enough better when 
cut earlier that we are willing to sacri- 
fice some in quantity. We do not plan 
on more than three or four years for the 
field anyway in this crop so that phase 
does not worry.us. The greener cut hay 
is more palatable and holds its leaves 
much better. 

I never could understand why a cow 
so often dislikes to eat the leaves that 
rattle off. The sheep and chickens like 
them but it looks like the cows were a bit 
foolish. We have acquired the habit of 
letting the third crop mature pretty well 
and if our first two have furnished us 
what hay we need we let it stand and 
pasture it a little after frost. 

* * « 

| oes production tests to determine 

the strains of hogs: in our common 
breeds that will produce pork most 
economically are being established and 
perfected. They have all the possibili- 
ties of test work in dairy cattle. They 
can give real value to ancestral records. 
At the present time hog pedigrees do 
not count for much outside of the cur- 
rent fashions in breeding. Show ring 
records are not a criterion of economical 
pork production and for our business 
the only purpose in keeping a pig is to 
produce pork as profitably as possible. 
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To Continue Butter Advertising 


UTTER was as much as 17 cents below the cor- 

responding date a year ago. Now it is only about 

7 cents. A concerted campaign thru newspapers, 
farm papers, farmers’ organizations, radio, and our 
agricultural colleges and headed up by The National 
Dairy Council has brought about this improvement. 
Just now it would seem that every producer of dairy 
products would realize the importance of such publicity 
and the value of continuing it. 

Storage holdings have been greatly reduced. The 
first of the year we were faced with about 40,000,000 
pounds more butter in storage than usual at that season. 
The surplus of frozen cream and other dairy products 
made that figure actually much greater. It is now pre- 
dicted that when the new storage season starts, which 
will be about the time this reaches our readers, the sur- 
plus of butter will be reduced to 20,000,000 pounds 
with most other dairy products reduced correspondingly. 

This condition will have a very desirable effect on 
prices of dairy products of all kinds this summer. 
Storage operators will be willing to pay better prices for 
butter than if they were burdened with a heavy carry- 
over and these prices will be reflected to all the dairy 
products. 

But this is no time to let down. If those interested 
in the butter industry céase their educational activities 
they are likely to find that increases in price will hand 
the oleomargarine people the business just as it has in 
the past. If we want to keep the market good we must 
continue to sell the public on butter. 

It is fortunate for every one of us that the National 
Dairy Council is awake to this situation. They have 
been studying ways of making this campaign perma- 
nent. We are assured that they will soon present a plan. 
The results that they have accomplished in the past 
few years in increasing milk consumption gives us con- 
fidence that they will develop a workable plan for en- 
couraging butter consumption. When this plan is de- 
veloped we will present it to our readers. 

Practically every industry of any magnitude owes 
much of its success to advertising and salesmanship. 
We believe that the time has come when organized 
groups of farmers must promote the sale of their prod- 
ucts in much the same way. The recent change in the 
butter situation has proved its value in that field. We 
believe that butter producers will quickly grasp the 
opportunity of making this move permanent. We are 
fortunate to have in the National Dairy Council as the 
leader in this move an organization which has the con- 
fidence of the consuming public. It is just good business 
to support it. 


For Expanding Service 


HE action of the committee on rural electrifica- 

tion of the Iowa Farm Bureau is an indication of 
the interest exhibited by farmers in electrical service. 
For consideration the following suggestions were made 
to the Iowa section of the committee on rural electrifi- 
cation. 

We believe it highly desirable to: (1) Develop and 
establish a uniform policy for extending rural electric 
service; (2) develop and establish a uniform principle 
in the establishment of rates; (3) thru education, estab- 


lish better understanding and more cordial relations 
between our farmers and the Public Service Utilities. 

Many power companies are already showing a fine 
spirit in establishing friendly relations with rural con- 
sumers. Groups of farmers and their wives enjoy an 
opportunity to visit powerhouses where frequently 
they are entertained at dinner time. The 4-H club mem- 
bers are also being invited in increasing numbers. We 
must not look upon the investment in electricity as an 
added expense but as a replacement for hired labor and 
as a relief to the overtaxed farm wife. To enjoy to the 
fullest extent the advantages of electricity, it must be 
used in large quantities. And the more electric current 
we use the less it costs. 


State Aid to Education 


R URAL districts furnish the largest families, and 
agriculture cannot absorb all the children as they 
grow up. Many must move to town and city in order 
to find a means of livelihood. But rural schools are not 
the equal of city schools, hence if these rural-raised and 
rural-educated youths must find city employment, it is 
desirable of course that they be as well equipped as the 
city youths with whom they must compete for jobs. 
Education is no longer local. It is therefore the duty 
of the state to aid in making educational advantages 
equal thruout the state. This cannot be done by local 
taxation. There are poor districts where no tax assess- 
ment could ever produce a rural school equal to the city 
school that is ably financed. State equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities means some form of state aid. 
It means that the richer sections of the state coritribute 
to the schools of the poorer sections, so that all the 
children, regardless of where they live, may be equally 
well educated. 


Breaking the Farm Board 


HE success of the Farm Board will come from ability 
to get real co-operation from farmers. When it has 
found the possible limit of consumption of any par- 
ticular crop and asks that the proposed planting be so 
gauged that it will not exceed that limit, it is up to the 
producers themselves to do the sensible thing by avoid- 
ing a menacing surplus. Of course, there can be no fine 
adjustment that will exactly produce so much of any 
agricultural product. The weather the world over is a 
determining factor, but what folly to increase acreage 
when the Board has given every reason for curtailment. 
The burley tobacco situation is an example that 
ought to suffice for any crop. The department of agri- 
culture reports intentions to plant which, if carried out 
in spite of warnings from the Board, will result in some 
60,000,000 pounds of burley in excess of consumption 
needs, and that will result in a very low price. Perhaps 
the tobacco growers expect the Farm Board to take 
care of them when they bring that dilemma upon them- 
selves. It cannot be done. 

Such lack of co-operation on the part of the farmers 
is bound to result in a complete breakdown of the whole 
attempt to equalize prices for agriculture. If the Farm 
Board is discredited by the farmers themselves, there 
is no hope that others will longer champion the cause 
of the farmers. ° 
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Cucumbers fit very 
well into the June- 
planted garden 


Beets planted in 
ideal for 
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Vegetable Garden 
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Swiss chard makes greens of the very best quality 


they dppear above the ground 
A vegetable requires a certain 


























HERE 
vegetables which can be 
planted during the month of 
June in the Middlewest. For 
one reason or another many farm 
gardens are not well underway until 
the month of June is partly gone. 
Sometimes the rush of farm work 
causes such a postponement. Unu- 
sually late seasons or perhaps the 
heavy nature of the soil and sub- 
soil may result in delayed planting 
of the garden crops. 
A farm accounting system shows 
that, in one particular case, the 
produce consumed, canned, stored, 


are some 22 garden 








amount of space to grow quickly 
and normally. Peas, for example, 
should be one-half inch apart, 
radish needs one inch of space be- 
tween plants, root crops need three 
inches in the row for each plant, and 
beans require from three to six 
inches of row space depending upon 
the type of bean planted. Space 
between seedling plants is an im- 
portant item, in the successful June 
garden. A fast growing vegetable 
is the most desirable because such 
a plant produces the crisp, tender 
type of edible parts so much better 
than does the overcrowded plant. 
Three factors control the devel- 
opment of any plant. They are 
temperature, aeration, and mois- 
ture. Soil drainage is essential 
because without it the aeration, 








and given away from the garden 
amounted to well over $300. The 
year following the keeping of this 
account the men of the family took a 
great deal more interest in the operation 
of the farm garden. In fact this year the 
women were informed that they would 
be relieved of the job of caring for the 
garden except for the work of preparing 
the matured crops for the table. Per- 
haps it would pay more families to keep 
such farm garden records. j 
The warm season crops can be worked 
overtime in the June-planted vegetable 
garden. Then there are some crops 
ich might be called all-season vege- 
bles such as sweet corn, beets, and 
carrots. These can be planted any time 
during the month of June. There is a 
group of erops which normally are 
planted about the second or third week 
May. The members of this group can 


usually be planted successfully during 
the month of June. 

One of the rules of gardening reads as 
follows: ‘‘Fine seed needs fine soil.’’ The 
finer or smaller the seed the better pre- 
pared the seedbed needs to be. A deep, 
mellow, friable seedbed makes success 
in the growing of a June gerden fairly 
certain. 

With such a seedbed the gardener can 
be very economical in the matter of 
sowing seed. When reliable seed is 
planted in such a seedbed the grower can 
make the job a pleasant one right from 
the start. There is little to be gained by 
being too liberal with seed. If the ger- 
mination of the seed used is known to be 
normal, or nearly normal, the gardener 
can eliminate much of the very unpleas- 
ant task of thinning out the seedlings 


temperature, and moisture factors 
are thrown out of balance. Too 
much moisture for example reduces the 
soil air often to such an extent that plant 
roots are smothered. 

Organic matter in the’soil is also very 
necessary. Its presence improves the 
drainage and aeration and these in turn 
improve the soil temperature factor. 
Very seldom however is it profitable to 
apply manure to tae garden much later 
than the first of January. The reason 
for this early application of manure lies 
in the fact that bacteria present in the 
soil will be called on to decay any 
manure applied to the garden. These 
bacteria consume the soil nitrogen sup- 
ply and so become competitors of the 
growing vegetables. The safe rule is to 
apply manure to the garden late in the 
fall. It rarely, if ever, pays to put it on 
[ Please turn to page 60 | 
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Let the flock out to range early in the summer time 


Whose Vacation 


the rations used for the laying flock 

during the summer. Otherwise it 
will take an extra vacation and the 
owner may forfeit his own to pay for it. 
As soon as one begins to keep poultry 
records, they soon find that the hens 
may lay for a little while in the spring, 
but that egg production does not con- 
tinue on during the summer unless a 
good deal of attention is paid to the 
poultry ration. 

I can remember as a small boy seeing 
our neighbor’s hens ranging out in the 
field a half mile or more from the farm 
buildings. Such hens would hunt all day 
long for a living and would manage to 
find enough to keep them apparently in 
good health, but of course such hens 
were so busy all day long hunting for 
things to eat that they laid few eggs. 
When the grain began to get ripe, the 
hens would get into the grain field and 
get enough to eat so that they would lay 
some eggs and there would be an in- 
crease In egg production. These eggs 
have been known on the trade as “har- 
vest eggs.’”’ Such eggs were usually of 
very nice quality but they were too few 
in number to make poultry keeping 
profitable. 

Nowadays with modern hens we have 
to feed them and feed them regularly 
thruout the entire year. It is undoubt- 
edly true that the hen’s requirements 
during the summer are less in some ways 
than during the winter. For instance, 
she has to eat a little less feed in order 
to secure energy enough to keep her 
body warm, just the same as we have 
to eat slightly less. Also she probably 
will average to eat less in the way of 


[: PAYS to give careful attention to 
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“In grandfather’s time the idea 
was that the hens needed a rest 
during the winter. They t that 
rest. At least they didn't lay eggs. 
Then it was thought that hens would 
find their own living during the 
summer. Most of them did find it 
and that is about all they did. Such 
flocks contributed very little toward 
their owner’s living. But the mod- 
ern type of hen is equipped to return 
a real profit when her owner gives 
her good feed and care summer and 
winter." —/. G. Halpin 




















mineral matter for building her egg 
shells. 

Trials at the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station have shown that a hen appar- 
ently has to consume less amount of 
oyster shell, for instance, in the summer 
in order to produce a dozen egg shells 
than is the case in the winter unless she 
is given unusually good protection in 
the winter time. 


HE explanation of this is that during 
the summer the hens get out and get 
plenty of ultra-violet from the sunshine 
and as a consequence, are able to digest 
and assimilate the minerals in their 
ration in an economical manner, while in 
the winter time they will average to 
consume more mineral in order to build 
a given amount of egg shells. Even so, 
it becomes just as important in the 
summer time that they have enough 
shell material to build their eggs. 
This comes up then to the two things 
that are most likely to be lacking in 





Is It? 


farm poultry flocks. First is the supply 
of shell. material. We find on many 
farms that the oyster shell hoppers or 
some other source of shell material is 
kept available to the hens nicely during 
the fall and winter, but when spring 
comes the oyster shell hopper is allowed 
to run empty with the mistaken impres- 
sion that the hens can pick up enough 
“srit”’ around the farm in the summer 
time. It is true that on some farms 
where the surface of the ground is well 
scattered with broken limestone, or 
where a pile of limestone or mar! is left 
in the yard so the hens can go and help 
themselves, the hens will find enough on 
the farm. But there are comparatively 
few farms where shell material of this 
sort is available. 


RDINARILY, insoluble stone such 

as gravel is not a source of shell 
material. The hen cannot dissolve this 
type of stone and consequently cannot 
use it for building her egg shells. She can 
dissolve and use only materials like 
oyster shell, clam shell, limestone, or 
marl. That is, those things that are built 
largely of calcium carbonate. It is the 
calcium carbonate that she uses to build 
her egg shell and she cannot and will not 
use any other kind of mineral. Conse- 
quently, it is very important that the 
oyster shell hopper be kept constantly 
supplied during the summer. If this is 
not done, the hen will simply cut down 
on the number of eggs so that she 
matches the number of eggs up with 
the amount of shell material available in 
her eggs. The production on many 
farms can be greatly increased and the 

[ Please turn to page 62) 
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Safe Storage 


for Grain 


By F. C. FENTON 


Kansas State Agricultural College 


r NHERE is no cheaper storage space 
for grain than the farm bin. The 
standard cost for terminal elevator 

storage is one cent per bushel for each 

25-day period plus some smal! handling 
charge. Storage for a year costs about 

15 cents per bushel. Good farm storage 

for wheat may be had for 1% cents per 

bushel per year and permanent rat- 
proof storage for ear corn will cost about 

3 cents per bushel. 

Many elevator men hold the opinion 
that farm storage of wheat is not desira- 
ble beeause much of the grain comes 
out of farm bins in poor condition. But 
there seems to be no reason why grain 
cannot be stored as safely with as little 
losses in the bins on the farm as in the 
terminal elevator. 

When the wheat crop is in the ter- 
minal market it becomes 
“visible supply”’ and tends 


A combination grain and corn storage built of wood 





floors should be set up off the 
ground with a porous layer of 
gravel or crushed rock under- 
neath to prevent moisture from 
coming up from the ground 
below. There is plenty of 
evidence to show that concrete floors 
are entirely satisfactory for wheat bins 
when properly built. 

Whether the bins are made of wood, 
steel, or concrete, seems to make little 
difference in the storage of dry grain. 
From the standpoint of insect and 
rodent damage, concrete and steel bins 
are much to be preferred. 

The storage of damp grain presents 
a more difficult problem. Every farmer 
knows that damp grain will heat in 
storage. He also knows that weed seeds 
or weevil in the bins may be the cause of 


A hollow tile storage unit that is found on 








many farms 


Concrete blocks were used in constructing 
this storage house 


Three methods of removing the heat 
from grain have been tried with varying 
degrees of success. The grain may be 
moved or turned and cooled, a common 
method both on the farm and in the 
terminal elevators. Air may be blown 
thru the bin to cool and dry the wheat. 
Or lastly, the bin may be 
provided with ventilation 





so that the natural circula- 





to have a depressing effect 
upon the market. Wheat on 
the farm has no such effect 
because, due to the low cost 
f storage, it may be held 
off the market indefinitely. 
The cost of storage must 
eventually be added to the 
selling price of the crop. 
Storage of damp wheat on 
the farm presents an en- 
tirely different problem 
than that involved in the 
storage of dry wheat. Dry 
wheat will keep in any kind 
of a bin as long as moisture 
is kept away from it. The 
walls and roof must be 
vater tight so that rain will 








tion of air thru the grain 
will carry off the heat and 
moisture as fast as it is 
generated by the grain. 
These three methods of 
cooling and drying the grain 
will be discussed more at 
length later. 

The fundamental cause 
for the heating of grain is 
to be found in the breathing 
or respiring of the live 
grains of wheat. As they 
breathe, heat is given off 
together with carbon di- 
oxide and water. Dry 
wheat below 15 percent 
moisture content breathes 











very slowly and the mois- 





ot enter. Damp floors have 
caused considerable damage 
ud concrete seems to be 
the worst offender in this 
respect. However, this can be avoided. 
The common experience of finding 
me spoiled wheat on the concrete floor 
is not the fault of the material but rather 
the way it is constructed. Concrete 


Steel bins offer advantages in protection from rats 


heating. When grain begins to heat, 
the excess heat must be taken away in 
some manner or the temperature will 
rise to a dangerous point and damage 
to the grain will follow. 


ture and heat liberated is 
carried away by the circula- 
tion of air thru the air 
spaces between the kernels. When 
weevil begin to work in wheat, they add 
their own heat to that produced by the 
grain, and besides, they stop up the air 
[ Please turn to page 42 | 
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Keeping the premises clean is the best method of combating flies since it destroys their breeding places 






No Place for Flies 


ONTENTED livestock give in- 

creased profits. Animals cannot 

be contented if hordes of flies are 
attacking them. In severe outbreaks, 
horses and mules are reduced in flesh 
and made harder to: handle, and in the 
case of cattle, a shrinkage in milk flow 
often comes at a time when pastures are 
at their best and when the most eco- 
nomical production should be secured. 
Fly annoyance is undoubtedly respon- 
sible for a large percentage of this 
shrinkage. 

Quality of dairy products is also in- 
directly affected. by the presence of 
large numbers of flies. Not only do 
house flies actually carry filth and dis- 
ease organisms to such products, but the 
fighting of the cows introduces dirt into 
the milk and consequently greatly in- 
creases the number of bacteria. Cattle 
on feed are often so annoyed in the late 
spring and summer that the taking on 
of finish is greatly interfered with, or 
they may actually lose weight. This 
sometimes necessitates, moving them to 
market when greater profits would be 
made by holding them longer. 

Not infrequently, in many parts of 
the grain belt, flies may become so 
abundant as to seriously interfere with 
farm operations. In fact, plowing with 
teams has at various times been practi- 
cally stopped over considerable areas as 
a result of such outbreaks. 

Every stockowner thruout the coun- 
try is concerned with three distinct 
kinds of flies which breed about the 
farmyard, annoy livestock, and affect 
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farm profits. These are the common 
house fly, the stable fly, and the barn 
fly. Each of these flies is a prolific breed- 
er, and if favorable conditions exist for 
multiplication their numbers may reach 
countless millions by the end of the 
season. This emphasizes the importance 
of starting fly control early, but that 
does not mean that vigilance in fighting 
these pests can be realized for any length 
of time during the active breeding 
season. 

The fact that house flies carry dan- 
gerous diseases such as dysentery and 
typhoid is well recognized. This makes 
it of the utmost importance that every 
precaution be taken to protect dairies 
and food products from, these flies, 
which breed nowhere else than in filth. 
The eggs of the insect are laid in manure 
or fermenting vegetable matter, and 
these usually hatch into tiny maggots 
within 24 hours. 


[ NDER favorable temperature and 

moisture conditions the maggots 
grow rapidly, attaining their full size— 
about two-thirds of an inch in length- 
in four to seven days. When full grown 
they tend to leave the breeding material 
in search of favorable places in which to 
pass the pupa or resting stage. This stage 
lasts from three to six days during warm 
weather, and the adult flies which 
emerge from the small barrel-shaped 
shells mate and lay eggs a few days 
later. 

Altho the house fly and many other 
kinds of flies can travel considerable dis- 


tances, most of those which cause an- 
noyance about a farm are hatched on 
the premises. The house fly breeds pro- 
lifically in horse manure and about 
stables—it will also develop in cow ma- 
nure, especially when this is mixed 
with straw, and in ensilage and fer- 
menting vegetable matter of all kinds. 
Great numbers of flies in immature 
stages have been found in the corners 
of feed troughs where bran or other 
concentrates have been left for some 
length of time. 


ps pens and chicken houses which 
are not frequently cleaned also pro- 
duce great numbers of these flies. Open 
privies are among the most dangerous 
of all breeding places. In addition to car- 
rying disease and contaminating food 
it has been definitely proved that house 
flies carry various worms and other 
parasites and, as is well known, they 
annoy livestock by feeding on the secre- 
tions around the eyes or on wounds, 
and by crawling over the body. They 
are not blood suckers, however, like the 
stable fly. 

The stable fly, or stock fly, looks very 
much like the house fly, altho slightly 
broader, and it is often mistaken for 
that insect. It is fitted with a powerful 
blood-sucking beak which is capable of 
quickly penetrating the toughest skin 
and which causes severe pain at each 
puncture. The stable fly attacks all 
kinds of livestock and even bites man. 
It seems to prefer the forelegs of cattle 

| Please turn to page 58 | 
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Birdseye Views of Far 


A Much Neglected Paradise 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


Lands 





OMEONE has called 


financially to start. Young 





the Madeira Islands‘‘A 
Neglected Paradise.”’ 
There are five little Islands 
in the group and altogether 
they comprise only 314 
square miles. They are 
about 3,000 miles southeast 
of New York and about 600 
miles southwest of Portugal. 
They belong to Portugal, 
and the population of the 
Islands is about 200,000. 
The historical back- 
ground of Madeira is 
shrouded in mystery. The 
old Romans seem to have 
known about the Islands 
and because of a vegetable 
dye obtained there called 
them the Purple Islands. 
Tradition says that an 
Englishman named Robert 
Machim eloped with the 
woman he loved and the 
couple were stranded on the 
islands and perished. 
Nearly a hundred years 
later, or in 1418, Zargo, who 
vas knighted by the King 
of Portugal, rediscovered 
the Islands, found an old 
with the name of 
Machim upon it, and an old 
church today marks the 
spot where it was found. 





cTOss 


Cc )LUMBUS is identified 
with the early history 





Smart cabled his father that 
he was coming on the next 
ship to the Madeira Islands. 
It was my great pleasure 
to visit with the Reverend 
Smart in his own home in 
Funchal and many of the 
facts in this article were 
gleaned from my visit with 
him. He has been in Fun- 
chal as minister of the 
Methodist mission for 52 
years. He is an aged man 
now but it was worth 
almost as much as it cost 
to visit Madeira to listen to 
the joys and sorrows as well 
as the struggles and tri- 
umphs of those 52 years. 
While the chief industry 
of Madeira is wine yet there 
are other products that 
make the Islands famous 
Basket weaving is one of 
these. Hardly a ship lands 
that does not take away a 
lot of these wicker baskets. 
It is quite a sight to watch 
the natives at this work for 
they have become so skilled 
in it. This seems to be 
largely a man’s occupation. 
The women are not idle, 
however, for their embroid- 
ery work goes to the ends 
of the earth. The linen 
comes to them from Ireland, 
the thread from England, 




















of Madeira. When but a 
young man he was in Por- 
tugal, fell in love with a girl 
whose home was in 
Madeira, followed her to her island 
home, and married her. His father-in- 
law was a mariner, and Columbus often 
went to sea with him. Later a ship was 
wrecked near the coast and Columbus 
was the leader in saving the dying 
captain. The captain was so impressed 
with the efforts of this young man to 
save him that he willed him all his 
charts and papers, and from these 
Columbus received his first idea of an 
unknown land toward the setting sun. 
Altho a Portugese colony from the 
beginning, there was a time when the 
inglish flag waved over the Madeira 
Islands. In 1768 the great English 
explorer, Captain Cook, was in the har- 
bor and these natives insulted his flag. 
tle opened fire upon them and they soon 
apologized. A few years later France 
was about to occupy the Islands and 
(‘ngland took possession of them for a 
time. The late Emperor, Charles of 
Hungary, was banished to the Madeira 
[slands but he and his family soon won 
the affections of the people and when 
ie died in 1922 they mourned for him 
ilmost as if he were one of them. 
When Zargo discovered these islands 
the one that is habitable was covered 
with timber. Being a great volcanic ash 
heap, Zargo saw its possibilities as a 


In Funchal, Madeira Islands, we rode thru the streets on sleds 


tropical garden and set the woods on 
fire. To this day this conflagration is 
spoken of as the seven-year fire. 

Soon after its colonization, grape 
vines from the Island of Crete were 
introduced and from that time to the 
present Madeira wine has been known 
wherever civilization has found its way. 
As late as 1852 a disease all but de- 
stroyed the vines and while great quan- 
tities of wine are now produced yet it is 
said that vine culture still suffered from 
“oidium,”’ this being the name of that 
old disease. 

Funchal is the name of the one city 
on the Madeira Islands. It contains 
about 60,000 people. For 100 years this 
city has been a resort to which rich 
people found their way. Fifty-three 
years ago a rich man by the name of 
Smart was spending some years on these 
islands. He had a son who was at the 
time in the seminary preparing himself 
for missionary work. 


A& YOUNG Smart was soon to gradu- 
ate his father wrote him that he 
was staying still another year at 
Funchal and of all places where mis- 
sionary work was needed, that was the 
place, and if he wanted to begin there 
to come on and he would back him 


and their skill in this work 
can hardly be equaled. They 
work for months, even for 
years sometimes, on a single 
piece but you ought to see their work. 
One bedspread offered for sale on our 
ship was priced at $700. It is not an 
uncommon thing to see a tablecloth sold 
for $100. Just as we were leaving I saw 
a lady offer $50 for a bedspread that 
she could only see from the boat 100 
feet away. A native crawled up a rope 
more than 50 feet to the deck to bring 
it to her and he put the $50 in his mouth 
and for another dollar jumped into the 
sea. Of course he reached his little boat 
all right and the lady was greatly 
pleased with her purchase. 


HEY raise sugar cane in abundance 
on the Islands and have quite a large 
sugar refinery in Funchal. I saw this 
cane growing and it looks much like 
the sorghum that I used to feed into the 
mill years ago when working in a molas- 
ses factory in Washington County, 
Iowa. This Madeira cane grows much 
taller but the stalks are as slender as the 
cane on which we used to cut our hands 
in stripping it for the sorghum mill. 
Most of the native people in Madeira 
are poor and receive very low wages. 
While the city of Funchal has all modern 
improvements the country people have 
none. They often live in shacks with 
{ Please turn to page 19 | 
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Water S ystems for the Farm 
The Kind of Power to Use 


By M. M. JONES 





Note: This is the first of a series of 
three articles on farm water systems. The 
next one will appear in the July Successful 
Farming. The author is a member of the 
agricultural engineering staff at the 
Missouri Agricultural College.—Editors. 


WATER system that supplies 

an abundance of pure water 

under pressure to the farm 
home and farmstead is one of the 
greatest conveniences and labor 
savers a farm can have. One thing 
about a water system frequently 
overlooked, is that it need not be 
complicated and expensive. Another 
point also frequently overlooked is 
that the system may be put in on 
the installment plan. At first only a 
pump and a kitchen sink and drain 
may be installed; or water may be 
piped to only a few of the lots and 
water troughs; and then the water 
system can be extended and added to 
from time to time, until finally a com- 
plete, modern system is installed. 
Even a kitchen sink and drain saves 
many, many steps for the housewife; 
and water piped to a single feedlot 
will save considerable time and labor 
in watering livestock. 

One of the first problems to be de- 
cided upon when a water system is to 
be installed is what kind of power to 
use. Where electricity from a high 
line is available, electricity should 
be the choice. This form of power is 
usually more dependable than any 
other form; it is convenient and re- 





























quires very little attention, and then 
only at long intervals. Practically 
any electrically driven water pump 
may be made automatic in operation 
by the use of a few simple valves and 
switches. Electricity for water pumping 
is usually more economical than other 
forms of power, and even where the cost 
may be slightly higher than gas engine 
power or other kinds of power, the added 
convenience is well worth the additional 
cost. 

In many cases water systems can be 
operated by electric motors driven from 
small individual farm electric plants. 
Electricity is electricity, whether it 
comes from a high line or from a small 
farm plant; but most farm plants are of 
small capacity, and therefore, only small 
motors may be operated from them. If 
the water pump can be driven by a one- 
sixth or a one-quarter horsepower motor, 
it can generally be operated from the 
average farm electric plant. 

If a motor larger than one-sixth or 
one-quarter horsepower is to be operated 
to any great extent from a farm plant, 
then the plant should be a little larger 
than the average, or should be of the 
automatic type which runs when large 
loads are switched on. Thousands of 
farm water systems are satisfactorily 
operated from small individual electric 
plants. 

Windmills supply satisfactory power 
for thousands of farm water systems. 
The main cost of wind power, of course, 
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Both a gasoline engine and a windmill are good sources of power for the water system 


is the original cost of the windmill. 
Windmills operate over long periods of 
years with very little attention other than 
an occasional oiling. On some of the 
more modern mills, even the chore of 
oiling has been reduced to the minimum 
by providing oil-proof and dust-proof 
housings for the gears. When there is 
some other form of power, such as a gas 
engine or electric motor, that may be 
used in cases of emergency, the uncer- 
tainty of the wind is not a very great 
disadvantage. 


HE main thing to remember when a 

windmill is used for power is to pro- 
vide a large enough storage for water to 
carry over a few days of calm weather, 
especially if there is no other kind of 
emergency power available such as a 
gas engine, which could be used if neces- 
sary. When windmills are used, it is 
customary to provide storage for at least 
3 days’ supply of water, and better a 
week or 10 days’ supply, except possibly 
when a closed pressure tank is used for 
storage. 

Gas engines make a very satisfactory 
source of power for the farm water 
system. The degree to which many gas 
engines have been improved and made 
reliable and trouble-proof in the past 
few years is little short of marvelous. 


Farm engines may not have kept pace 
with automobiles in improvements, but 
they are not far behind. 

Altho a good gas engine of a modern 
improved model is reliable and dependa- 
ble, it cannot be made to operate auto- 
matically as can an electric motor. A gas 
engine requires more attention than an 
electric motor, for the fuel tank must be 
filled occasionally, and the supply of 
lubricating oil must be changed at stated 
intervals, kept replenished, and so on. 

When a gas engine is used for power, 
a larger storage tank must be provided 
than when an automatic electric system 
is used. If a closed pressure tank is used, 
it should be large enough to hold from 
one to two days’ supply, so that the 
engine will not need to be started more 
than once per day, or once in two days. 


1’ A tank on a hill or a tower is used 
to store the water, then it is recom- 
mended that the tank be large enough 
to hold from three days’ to a week’s 
supply, for the additional storage ca- 
pacity will cost very little extra, and 
the added convenience of having a sup- 
ply of water on hand to use in case of 
pump or engine trouble will be well 
worth the extra cost. 

Where no other power is available, 

[ Please turn to page 18 | 
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The powerful Six-Speed Special, 
shown above with the harvester- 
thresher, goes out into the fields 
after its loads; through rough stub- 
ble fields, soft potato ground, culti- 
vated orchards, etc. And then onto 
the hard road and away like a flash. 
There is power and speed to spare, 
for every road and every load. 


SIX-SPEED 
SPECIAL 





FARMERS OF AMERICA 


ea T in sizes ranging from *4-ton to 5 tons. On view in International Truck dealers’ 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 








| OWN through 99 years of the country’s history 
| J) this organization has worked for farmers and 
A. with farmers. Many new machines—beginning 
with the first reaper—have been developed and de- 
livered to our customers, and Agriculture has pro- 
gressed and grown as a result. 


We, too, have progressed—in our effort to serve an 
ever-expanding industry —but we are still dependent on 
the good will of farm families for our very bread and 
butter. The continued existence of our organization is 
closely linked with the success of American Agriculture. 
Hence, we have very good reasons for supplying only 
the most efficient, most economical, and most practica- 
ble kind of equipment for farm use. 

When we introduced the International Six-Speed 
Special Truck several years ago we were proud to des- 
ignate it a special truck for rural service—it so completely 
measured up to our service standards. But we little real- 
ized that it would become so popular in so short a time. 

Today, we repeat our recommendation of the Inter- 
national Six-Speed Special for every kind of rural hauling 
—and back of it is the judgment of the many thousands 
of American farmers who have bought and used and 
praised the Six-Speed Special during the past two years. 

“ “ “ 


You will not have to go far from home for Six-Speed Special Service— 
as fast as arrangements can be made to do so, McCormick-Deering 
Tractor dealers are equipping themselves to supply and service Interna- 
tional Six-Speed Special Trucks. 

We would appreciate an opportunity to serve you individually, as 
we have served so many others, by putting an International Six-Speed 
Special to work on your farm. As a first step, ask us to send you a folder 
showing the heavy-duty Speed Truck with 6 speeds forward and 2 reverse. 


The International Truck line includes Speed Trucks and Heavy-Duty Trucks |] L 
> 


showrooms and at 180 Company-owned branches in the United States and Canada 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 


(Incorporated) Chicago, Ml 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


See Advertising Index, page 69 
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Makes Farms 
Prosperous 


Now is the time when you are putting time and 











money into the ground... What will the harvest be ? 


Will you have a big crop yield and a small profit yield | 
... Who knows... Progressive farmers know how to get 
the most out of every gallon of fuel, every drop of lubricant 
and add years of service to farm machinery. They buy and 
specify ‘“Timken Bearing Equipped’’. . . to that extent they point 
their whole program toward progress and profit. 


' 


The reasons—Timken tapered construction, Timken PosITIVELY 
ALIGNED ROLLS and Timken made steel ... exclusive with Timken... 
exclusive in ability to carry all loads, radial, thrust or both... 


Every farmer needs every influence in his favor... Apply this rule 
and you will see that every farm machine you buy is ‘*Timken 
Bearing Equipped’’. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN“: BEARINGS 


©1930, The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
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Water Systems for the Farm 
[ Continued from page 16] 


hand power for a simple water system 


| that supplies water to the kitchen and 


bath tub, is much better than to have to 


| carry the water into the house. Such a 
| simple system can be arranged so that 


the water may be pumped as needed, or 
it may be pumped up at intervals, say 
once a day, into a storage tank in the 


| attic or basement. With either type of 
| system, it is a simple matter to provide 
| for hot as well as cold water. 


When the water is to be pumped as 
needed, a small pitcher pump or kitchen 


| force pump at the sink is recommended. 
| If the water is to be pumped up at inter- 
| vals of say once a day, then a double- 


acting pump of the type which fastens 
to the floor and resembles the pumps 
commonly used on tank wagons, is to 
be preferred, as more water can be 
pumped in a short time and with less 
work. 

In buying a water system, it pays to 
get a good pump. A little extra money 
invested in a quality pump with a good 


| eylinder will be money well spent, for it 
| will pay dividends in longer life and 
| more trouble-free service. 


Another point to be kept in mind in 
connecting a motor or engine to a pump, 
is to use a good substantial pump jack. 
One with enclosed gears and working 
parts is to be recommended. And a posi- 
tive drive thru gears or chains is to be 
preferred to a belt drive, unless it be a 
belt of the V-type used with V-groove 
pulleys. When a flat belt is used to 
transmit the power from the engine or 
motor to the pump, there is likely to be 
more or less trouble, unless both the 
engine or motor and pump are securely 
fastened to bases and the pulleys prop- 
erly aligned. Even then there is likely 
to be some trouble with bolt slippage or 
wearing out of belt joints. 


Note: The second of this series of 
articles will appear in the July issue. 
It will deal particularly with gravity 
systems which have a wide use on farms. 
Other questions. to be discussed are: 
How large a water system to install, and 
what size of pipes should be used.— 
Editors. 


Waffle Iron Sandwiches 


HE man who said there was nothing 

new under the sun must have lived 
in a dark cave ages ago. Here’s a new 
cheese sandwich. Cut slices of white 
bread two inches thick and trim to size 
of your waffle iron sections; butter two 
slices on the outside. Place plenty of 
cheese between, and press the waffle iron 
down over the four inches of bread. The 
heat will force it up again into a light 
toasted, waffle sandwich with melted 
cheese oozing from the center. These are 


| especially good served with fruit salad 


for a late supper or bridge tea. 

Don’t forget how refreshing for a 
warm day is a dessert of sliced oranges, 
after the oranges have been left in a 


| sprinkling of sugar for an hour and 


| topped with a spoonful of whipped 
| cream.—M. H. 


Next time your shoes need a shine, 
give them a coating of English floor wax 
and a good rubbing with a woolen rag 
and save your dime.—M. H. 
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{ Continued from page 15] 


mother earth for a floor. The first thing | 


a child is taught in the city is to beg and 
somebody has tritely said that the great- 
est industry of Funchal is begging. 

In spite of illiteracy (only about one- 
eighth of the children on the Islands are 
enrolled in school) and ignorance, the 
people are smiling and always courteous. 
Many of the boys are business hustlers 
selling post cards, fruit, and trinkets. 
While always polite they are very per- 
sistent. They like to get American dollar 
bills and on nearly every corner you 
will find them with nickels, dimes, and 
quarters, always having 10 pennies 
included asking that you give them a 
dollar bill for the change. They give 
you the full dollar but turn around and 


Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


ask you for some of the pennies back. | 
| understand that silver is only taken | 


at a discount at their banks but a dollar 
bill is worth about $1.02. 

The streets of Funchal are paved with 
millions of little stones worked rather 
ingeniously into cement. You feel these 
little stones thru heavy shoe soles as 
you walk. They have automobiles but 
no carts or other wheeled vehicles. Most 
of the streets are very narrow but most 
of them are kept clean. 

This is the only city on earth where 
you ride in a sled thru the streets. These 
sleds have a canopy top arrangement 
and it is great sport to ride in them. 


They are mostly pulled by bullocks but | 
occasionally one is able to find one | 
pulled by mules. Whether mules or bul- | 
locks a man or boy leads and another is | 


behind with a whip or prod and they do 
a lot of yelling with their whipping and 
prodding. I got into a mule sled on one 
occasion and wherever the street was 
wide enough we passed up the bullocks 


and at one time we overtook a whole | 


string of bullock sleds. It was a wild 
race and if you had heard the racket 
without seeing us you would have 
thought a real battle was on yet even 
the discomfited bullock drivers took 
defeat with good grace. 


JYERHAPS the sport that I enjoyed 


most, however, was coming down a | 


{!5-mile hill on a toboggan slide. They 
have a small sled in which two or three 
people are placed and then a couple of 
men with ropes attached go behind and 


swing you around the corners with the | 


utmost skill and hold you back when the 
ill is so steep that the sled would dash 
you against the stone wall if they let go. 
They never let go, however, and would 
maim themselves for life before allowing 
you to be injured. It took me about 40 
uinutes to slide down the hill. 

These sleds and bullock carts make 
the pebble dash pavement so slippery 
in places that you can hardly walk. 


very sled has some greased rags or 


rope-like substance as a partof itsequip- | 


ment and when going up hill the drivers 
keep letting the runners go over the 
greased rope or cloth every few minutes 
to make it easier on the men, mules, or 
bullocks pulling them. 


Note: Perhaps you are planning a | 


trip abroad or possibly clear around the 
world. Our travel service is always 


ready to help you and Mr. Nichols will | 


give his personal suggestions whenever 
possible. Address Successful Farming, 
travel Editor, Des Moinés, Iowa. 























All Need the Best Oil 


HEN you examine the fine, intricate working parts 
—especially the engines — of your motor cars, 
trucks, tractors and the like, you realize you need the 
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At the Sign of the 
Boy and Slate 


sk Your Dealer For 





MOTOR O/L 


FREE FROM 
WAX 


high quality of En-ar-co, the 
oil of a million tests, to give 
you the utmost in correct, 
adequate lubrication. 


Back of it is nearly 50 years of 
experience in scientific refining. 
Successful use on thousands 
of farms attests its superiority. 


One of these three famous 
gasolines will exactly meet 
your needs, 


White Rose Gasoline 
Costs Less per Mile 


White Rose Ethyl 
No More Knocks 


Royal Gasoline 
At a Popular Price 


THE NATIONAL REFINING 
COMPANY 








Get This Handy Can of En-ar-co Household Oil 


You’ll find a hundred uses for it. Send the coupon. 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 

809 National Building - Cleveland, Ohio 

Enclosed find 25 cents (coin or stamps) for which mail me a Handy Oil 
can filled with En-ar-co Household Oil; and include ( ) En-ar-co Auto 
Game, ( ) Bridge Score Pad. (Check which is wanted.) 
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THE RATIONAL REFURNC CO 
Servee Stohons 2 126 cabes 
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See Advertising Index, page 69 








A Tip for Buying Home Necessities 


By AMY KELLY 


Kansas State Agricultural College 





























A group of farm women and their extension leader conducting a project lesson 


the dictionary was the most 

interesting book he had ever 
read because there were so many heroes 
and the plot was not monotonous. He 
might have made a similar remark about 
the advertising pages of magazines; 
they offer a variety of reading and pro- 
vide information that is enjoyable as 
well as instructive. 

Magazines have always been my 
mainstay for reading, and advertise- 
ments receive as much of my attention 
as the articles. Perhaps one reason for 
my great interest in the illustrated pages 
is that I am always searching for mate- 
rial that will be of educational value to 
the rural woman. The department 
which I represent is intended to serve 
her but because this work is new there 
are no text books available, conse- 
quently our department has to rely on 
current bulletins and magazines to sup- 
ply this lack. If there were such books it 
is doubtful whether they would be 
entirely satisfactory because the farm 
woman today buys at least 50 percent 
of the products used in her home, and 
no book could keep up with the constant 
changes of the market. 

This brings up the question: Can the 
rural woman (and by rural woman I 
mean the woman who lives on a farm or 
in a town less than 2,500 population) 
hope to secure the same advantage that 
her city sister has in the opportunity of 
shopping in the large spacious depart- 
ment store with its splendid array of 
goods? 

If this rural woman will pick up her 
magazine and look over the pages of 
advertising she can find her department 
store right at home. On my table as I 
write there is a weekly magazine that is 
neither a farm and home journal nor a 


M ‘te: TWAIN once said that 
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woman’s magazine, yet out of 11 full- 
pege advertisements in color all but 2 

ve to do with household supplies, and 
one of these 2 is an advertisement of a 
well-known car that many home women 
own. 

Some of my rural friends may ask, 
“But can we depend upon this advertis- 
ing that is our home department store?” 
Reliable magazines and advertisers have 
as their slogan “Truth in_advertising.” 
They guard this slogan just as carefully 
as the rural woman guards her word 
when she sells her own produce. 

In practically every farm home there 
are at least from three to four farm and 
home magazines and they carry an 
abundance of advertising which will help 
the rural woman shop in her own little 
town. This is how it can be done: the 
new house has been completed and a rug 
is needed for the living-room. The selec- 
tion is small because of the small 
demand. Our rural friend is anxious to 
have this expensive piece of equipment 
just right. She has studied and planned 
with her home demonstration agent 
about rugs. She wants one which will 
not show dirt, which has well blended 
colors and which has an indefinite design 
and yet has character. 


TUDYING her magazines before she 
goes to the store she is astonished to 
find so many makes of rugs with beauti- 
ful designs. She has in her hand pictures 
of real art; illustrations of twist rugs, 
oriental rugs, and the fine American 
rugs. She selects the one that seems to 
suit her needs and then visits her mer- 
chant. Both are delighted to find that 
he can order the exact pattern in the 
same make that she has read about. 
There is scarcely a store even in the very 
small town that does not carry at least 


one of the well-known makes of common 
merchandise in the store and if not, the 
merchant has catalogs from which he 
can order the desired article. 

‘Not long ago I had some time to spare 
in a small town so I shopped. I did not 
buy anything in particular but because 
of a recent interest in turkish toweling 
I paid particular attention to that com- 
modity.. There are many women who 
buy turkish toweling because the men 
like to wipe on it better than on a crash 
toweling. If turkish toweling is not of a 
good grade it scatters lint and is very 
difficult to wash. Magazines carry adver- 
tisements of excellent grades and adver- 
tise how to select good toweling. 


N THIS small town store was an 
excellent grade of toweling both in 
plain and fancy weave. The brand was 
one which is continually advertised in 
magazines. There is no better way to 
teach a textile lesson than to select the 
advertisements of towels, sheets, dra- 
peries, and underwear. The housewife 
can learn from her own magazines the 
standards of selection that will make her 
an intelligent buyer. 

Not long ago our foods and nutrition 
specialist wanted to have a class in salad 
making. There was to be a fruit salad, 
and the women were to buy the fruit 
to be used. They brought fruit that was 
splendid for sauce but cooked too much 
for salad. She turned to some advertise- 
ments of fruit showing sliced peaches 
that could be used for salads. The illus- 
tration was colored and was so well done 
that a firm, sliced peach was used as 4 
standard for other fruit to be used in 
salads. 

The same foods and nutrition spe- 
cialist maintains and teaches that art is 

{ Please turn to page 22 | 
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Kvery advance in science makes new demands 


of Antiseptics — 
and sai ate 


| Kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 sec- 


(Fastest killing time accur- 


onds. 
ately recorded by science. ) 


‘) Absolutely safe to use; non-poison- 


— ous, non-caustic. 


solution of carbolic acid. 


Tested by three nationally known 
laboratories, and approved by The 
Lancet of London, outstanding 


3 Has penetrating power equal to 3% 


medical journal. 


In the prevention and treatment of 
disease, medical science has made mighty 
strides forward in the last decade. 

As a result, greater efficiency is de- 
manded of antiseptics and germicides. 
Those which cannot meet these new re- 
quirements are rejected. Those which can 
meet them find wholesale acceptance. 
Listerine has successfully methane every 
scientific test to which it has been put. 
More than adequately, it has met every 
modern requirement. 


These triumphs, preceded by fifty years 
of use in the hands of physician and lay- 
man alike, establish it as the antiseptic 
best suited to personal use—safe and heal- 
ing in effect, yet with power to kill germs 
in the fastest time possible to measure 
accurately. For burns, cuts, wounds, 
abrasions and infections it is ideal. 


Listerine passes germicidal test 
in three great laboratories 


Three bacteriological laboratories of 
national repute in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston, have tested Listerine 
repeatedly. 


Their records show that full strength 
Listerine kills Staphylococcus Aureus 
the pus germ) and Bacillus Typhosus 
typhoid germ) in counts ranging 
200,000,000 in 15 seconds. 


Kills 200,000,000 Germs in 
15 seconds 


lo qualify as an antiseptic or germicide, 
preparation must kill Staphylococcus 
\ureus (the pus germ) within five minutes. 


Note that full strength Listerine kills 
this germ in 15 seconds— twenty times 
; fast as required. 
pecial Note: In the measurement of 
lling power, 15 seconds is the quickest 
me science has been able to record ac- 
curately. Any claims by others of speed- 
r killing are open to serious question. 


THE SAFE ANTIS 


PENETRATION TEST PENETRATION TEST 
OF 34% CARBOLIC OF LISTERINE ANTI- 
ACID SEPTIC 


Staphylococcus Aureus Staphylococcus Aureus 


Nutrient Agar + 10% 


Nutrient Agar + 10% | ie i 


Blood Serum F 1 ph 
rom an actual photo- 
(From an actual photo- ( h oN F 
-< 2 graph. Note the larger 
graph. The white area grea free of germs, prove 
shows amount of pene- ing Listerine’s effective- 
tration.) ness.) 


Listerine’s penetrating power 
enables it to reach germs readily 


To destroy germsa germicide must be first 
able to reach them when| they lie below the 
surface of tissue. Obviously penetrating 
,0wer is vital to the value of any solution. 
oa has this power to an amazing 
degree. Using the accurate Petri dish 
method, the three laboratories mentioned 
above show Listerine to actu: ully have pen- 
trating power equal to a 3% solution of 
carbolic acid. 


Acclaimed by ‘“‘Lancet,”’ 
medical authority 


No higher endorsement can be given an 
antiseptic and germicide than that of The 
Lancet of London. This great medical 
journal never bestows approval on a 
practice or a product until it has been 
thoroughly tested. After conducting its 
own research, The Lancet unrese rvedly 
endorses Listerine as a safe antiseptic 
of high germicidal potency. 


high 


EPTIC 


LISTERINE 


For 
fections of nose, mouth and throat. 
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meets them al 














Laboratory tests show that full - strength 
Listerine kills not only the pus and typhoid 
germs in 15 seconds, but also such dangerous 
invaders as the Streptococcus, pneumonia, 
catarrh, influenza and acidophilus odonto- 
lycus germs type I and type II. 


Listerine—non-poisonous, non- 
toxic, absolutely safe 
Listerine may be safely used full strength 
in any body cavity. It is non-poisonous, 
non-irritating, and actually has a soothing 
and healing effect on tissue. Contrast these 
qualities with those of harsh, metallic, or 
poisonous solutions which damage tissue. 
This factor of safety cannot be overesti- 
mated, especially if any antiseptic is to be 
kept in a home where there are children. 


Effective against sore throat, 
dandruff, and halitosis 
because germicidal 
Listerine has been found to be an excellent 
treatment for agreat many ailments. Many 
of these ailments are alike in thz at they are 
caused by germs. And Listerine’s success 
in checking them is due primarily to its 

germicidal power. 

As a mouth wash and gargle it is highly 
successful in preventing colds and sore 
throat which are of germ origin and in 
checking them once they have taken hold. 

Many dermatologists agree that dandruff also is 
a germ infection. If this be true, you can under- 
stand why Listerine is accented as a Superior treat- 
ment for dandruff. In addition to its germicidal 
action, Listerine has remarkable cle ansing powers 


Moreover, it dissolves and removes the loose par- 
ticles of dandruff. 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) yields to Listerine 
first because Listerineis a powerful deodorant. When 
halitosis is caused by infections of the nose, mouth, 
gums, or throat, Listerine gets at the se at of the 
trouble by attacking the infection itself. 


Whenever an antiseptic is needed use Listerine— 


and use it full strength; in this way you are certain 
of its effect Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


and in- 
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Wherever you live or drive — whatever the oil company's name or brand associated with it — any pump bearing 
the Ethyl emblem represents quality gasoline of anti-knock rating sufficiently high to “ knock out that “knock’” 
in cars of ordinary compression and to develop the additional power of the new high-compression models 


...and one of the best 
things about Ethyl 


1s that it also saves money 


ERE are some specific reasons 

why Ethyl Gasoline means 
real economy, whether used in your 
car, or truck or tractor: 


1. There’s less running in second. 
This saves fuel. 


2. Jt “knocks out that‘ knock’.” This 
lessens vibration and wear and tear 
on your engine. Depreciation is 
slower. Repair bills are less. 


3. You have to lay-up less frequently 
for carbon removal. That saves 
money and time. 


4. You cover more ground 


time saved is money earned at the 
end of the year. 


Ethyl does this because it is more 
than gasoline. It is gasoline plus 
the Ethyl anti-knock fluid which 
leading oil companies add to their 
good brands to form Ethy] Gasoline. 


Look for the Ethyl emblem. Be 
sure you are getting a premium fuel 
that is worth a premium and will 
save you money in the end. 


And remember that in older cars 
Ethyl means as big an improve- 
ment as in newer models. 





in less time with Ethyl— 
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with your car, truck and 
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Knocks out that “knock” 


The active ingredient now used in Ethyl fluid is tetraethyl lead. 


© E. G. C. 1930 
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A Tip For Buying Home 
Necessities 
{ Continued from page 20] 


necessary in making salads: an apprecia- 
tion of color and arrangement. Some of 
the most skilled artists prepare the 
illustrations for these advertisements, 
and the home woman has a chance to 
learn art by observation. This, aeccord- 
ing to pedagogs, is the way the majority 
of people learn most easily. It is true 
that many of the colors are intense 
because of the place in which they are 
used, the space they occupy, and the 
inevitable limitations of printers’ ink, 
but they give the woman a start and she 
can make the adjustments. 

Kipling once wrote a poem about two 
women: The Colonel’s Lady and Judy 
O’Grady who were sisters under the 
skin. In this poem he didn’t mention 
recipes being one of their common inter- 
ests; but recipes are, whether given in a 
newspaper cooking school in a large city 
or in a farm bureau training school for 


i leaders. The women cherish the recipes 


they get at these schools. Probably 
most advertisements for foods are com- 
posed by women, since so many recipes 
are given. I have been cherishing a 
devil’s food cake recipe that I cut out of 
a& Magazine a few days ago. 

The meat producers have been teach- 
ing women for many years how to select 


| good meat from good animals properly 


fed. Who can look at the luscious slice 
of ham or beef the advertisement dis- 
plays and not get that lesson? One 
might go on thru the whole category of 
food advertisements that are so attrac- 
tively and truthfully prepared and work 
out suggestions as to how they could be 
used, even to varying the menus of the 
housewife who has become weary of 
planning meals and wondering what she 
should get for supper. 


ECENTLY one of our larger depart- 
» ment stores had a sale on silk hose. 


| The sale caused much discussion among 





my friends. The hose were of a well-known 
make with which we were all familiar. 
We were afraid to buy, even tho we were 
in need of hose. Was this a sale in which 
we were getting a good price or was it 
one of irregular and second grade of 
hose? While I was debating what I 
should do I picked up a magazine and 
almost the first thing I saw was a double 
page advertisement announcing the 
introductory sale of hose in every city of 
the United States and the length of time 
the sale would continue. 

That settled it for me. The manufac- 
turer was back of the sale and here was a 
real bargain. So many times we go to 
the store basement looking for bargains 
and we may be paying the regular price 


| or more for an inferior product. If we 


would study the trend of the market in 
the -advertising pages we might learn 
when to buy in the basement and when 
to stay on the main floor. 

One of my friends said to me not long 
ago, “I quit taking some of the maga- 


| zines because they were over half adver- 
| tising.” I replied, ‘“Do you wish to know 


one of my special entertainments? I 
read the advertisements of my maga- 
zines. When I see something that looks 


| very attractive, and in addition is new, 


I make a mental note of it. Then when 
I do my window shopping I see how 
many of these articles I can locate. I 


| delight in finding them and even tho I 
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may not purchase any of them I feel 
quite urban when I realize that my home 
merchants are so up to date.”’ 


| 


A certain book company has recom- | 
mended a ‘Five Foot Shelf’? for the | 
individual who feels out of place because | 


he is not informed. May I recommend 
to the woman who feels out of date and 
backward in a group of progressive 
women that she study her magazine 


advertisements. She may discover why | 
her friends can talk so intelligently and | 
interestingly. Maybe their book shelf is | 
the advertising section of the magazines. | 


A Waste Basket for 
the Children 


A PRETTY waste basket made espe- | 
cially for the children will prove | 


an incentive to them to keep the floor 
neat -when they are cutting paper. 
Especially is this desirable if the family 
living-room must also serve as playroom. 
Such a basket may be made with the 
expenditure of only a few cents, or you 
may have all the necessary materials 
on hands. The one I saw was made from 
a 20-pound peanut butter can. Your 
grocer will probably be glad to give you 
one. This one was enameled black, one 
coat was sufficient. Bright pictures were 
glued on the outside to add a decorative 
touch. These can be cut from magazine 
covers, advertising pages, or scraps of 
wall paper. 

A coat of shellac adds much to the 
appearance and makes the basket more 
durable.—Mrs. G. R., Il. 
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These Successful Farming 
Services Will Help You 


No. S-E-!. Entertainment Leaflet 
(2 cents). 

No. S-E-2. Community Club Stunts 
(6 cents). 

No. S-E-3. Colonial Playlet (4 cents). 

No. S-E-4. The May (2 cents). 

No. S-E-5. An Amalgamated Birth- 
oo, Party (2 cents). 

o. S-E-6. This Bookish Day (2 

cents). 

No. S-E-7. Reading for Profit and 
Pleasure (2 cents). 

No. S-E-8. A Columbus Day Pro- 
gram (2 cents). 

No. S-E-9. Words and Their Uses 
(2 cents). 

No. S-E-10. The Plymouth Rock 
Party (2 cents). 

No. S-E-I1. Program Pointers (2 


cents). 
| No. S-E-12. Harvest Haunts (2 
] cents). 
No. S-E-14. Everyday Heroes (2 
cents). 
No. S-E-15. Appreciation of the 


Out-of-Door World (2 cents). 
No. S-F-1. Canned Meat Before and 
After (2 cents). 
No. S-F-3. Meat Recipes for Large 
Crowds (2 cents). 
No. S-F-4. Campfire Menus (4 cents). 
| No. S-F-5, Time-Table for Canning 
Fruits and Vegetables (2 cents). 
Favorite Recipes From the Canned 
Meat Contest (10 cents). 
Your Clothes If You Are Stout (10 
} cents). 
Clothes for Maternity Wear and the 
Layette (10 cents). 
he Farmhouse Keeps Pace (20 
cents). 
Folk Dances and How To Do Them 
(15 cents). 
Furnishing the Farm Home (15 cents). 
The Farmstead Landscaped (10 
cents). 
Oldtime Quilting Patterns (10 cents). 
Designs for Wooden Toys (3 cents). 
The Poultry Flock (10 cents). 
Our Babies (30 cents). 
The Growing Child (30 cents). 
Health Programs for Rural Groups 
(2 cents). 
Meal Planning Chart (2 cents). 


ALL inguiries relating to any of our 
features, such as home furnishings, 
foods, health, kitchen equipment, or 
poultry raising, will receive prompt 
attention. 


TAKE MY ADVICE AND USE RINSO 


FOR THE WASH ...AND FOR 
ALL CLEANING, IT’S A 
REMARKABLE WORK-SAVER 


RINSO AGAIN! | MUST 

TRY THAT SOAP, ELSIE. 

EVERYBODY’S TALKING 
ABOUT IT . 














LOOK, MOTHER... DID YOU 
EVER SEE SUCH WHITE CLOTHES? 
{ USED RINSO AND DIDN’T HAVE 
TO SCRUB A SINGLE PIECE. 





WHAT WONDERFUL SUDS 
SO THICK AND CREAMY! 





“What an easy way to 


wash clothes whiter!” 


it!” declares Mrs. W. Christensen 
of Winona, Minn.—one of the thousands 
of delighted women who have written us 
about Rinso. 


“M: LANDS! I never saw anything like 


It really is astonishing to see how this 
tich soap loosens dirt. Women who are 
accustomed to scrubbing and boiling on 
washdaycan hardly believe their eyes. Rinso 
soaks out the dirt... saves the clothes from 
being scrubbed threadbare. 


“The way Rinso breaks down our hard 
water and makes rich, cleansing suds seems 
just like magic,” says Mrs. O. Barthold of 
Pocatello, Idaho. With Rinso you need no 
bar soaps, chips, powders, softeners. 

For Rinso is soap in its most efficient, 
most economical form—the only soap you need 


for the wash, for the dishes, for milk-cans, 
strainers, separators, for all cleaning! Cup 
for cup, it gives twice as much suds as 
lightweight, puffed-up soaps. 


Wonderful in washers, too 
Rinsois safe for the finest cottons and linens. 
The makers of 38 famous washers recom- 
mend it for safety and for whiter, brighter 
clothes. 

If you have never used Rinso we will 
send you FREE a full-sized package on re- 
quest. Write to Lever Brothers Co., Dept. 
F-16, Cambridge, Mass. 


Guaranteed by the makers of LUX 











Millions use Rinso f 


in tub, washer and dishpan 
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Dollar-Making Experiences in High Speed Farm Transportation 
READER NOTE: This is the fourteenth of a series of Farmers’ and Stockmen’s Personal 
Experiences, relating to the Profit Side of the high-speed haulage of farm products and live 


ial incerest to those who recognize the all-important part the 
ING of Farm Products plays in making farming PAY. 
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“51,000 MILES 
at 40 Miles Per Hour 


.- and no major repairs: 


Reo Motor Car Company, 
Lansing, Michigan 
Gentlemen: 


The 3-ton truck I purchased Jan- 
uary 14, 1929, has run over 51,000 
miles to date without any major 
repair expense. The brakes have 
never been relined nor motor bear- 
ings taken up and three of the 
original tires are still in service on 
the trucks. 
This job is in service between 
Denver and Sterling, Colorado, 
hauling farm products and stock. 
We average 10.4 miles to the gal- 
lon of gasoline and over 100 miles 
to the quart of oil. On this run 
we make from 35 to 40 miles per 
hour speed with full load. 
Believe this is a very good record 
and am so satisfied with Reo Speed 
Wagon performance, am seriously 
considering the purchase of a trac- 
tor and semi-trailer job and you 
can depend upon its being a Reo. 
Very truly yours, 
A. B. Robbins 
Sterling, Colorado”’ 


66 
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HE farmers who make money today are 

the farmers who are equipped to take 
adv antage of high prices in distant mar- 
kets. Twenty-four hours makes a big differ- 
ence in the prices you geton farm products. 
To get the highest prices you need up-to- 
the-minute news on markets and fast de- 
pendable transportation that will get your 
produce to these markets quickly, safely 
and in first-class condition. That’s why 
farmers today, when they get down to fig- 
uring actual hauling costs—to figuring how 
little good transportation costs—buy 
Speed Wagons. 


The Reo Gold Crown Engine now enters 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, June, 1930 
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its second summer. We can say frankly 
that no product of Reo engineering and 
Reo facilities has ever given greater satis- 
faction to users. With summer just around 
the corner, let us remind you of these 
features the Gold Crown Engine gives to 
Speed Wagons: 


(1) The pump forces 6 gallons of water 
through the cylinders every 7 seconds. 
(2) By a unique device all six cylinders 
are kept within 4° temperature of each 
other. 

(3) The finned oil pan maintains the oil 
temperature from 25° to 40° cooler than 
in any other commercial engine. 


Let your nearest Reo Speed Wagon dealer 
show you what these advantages mean to 

ou. Chrome nickel alloy iron cylinder 

lock—the hardest of all cylinder mate- 
rials; new low-expansion, longest lasting 
aluminum alloy pistons—each_outwearing 
2 ordinary pistons; in fact, every improve- 
ment in design and manufacture that could 
lengthen life and increase efficiency has 
been added. 6-cylinder engine; 7-bearing 
crankshaft; full pressure Eistien 4- 
wheel, 2-shoe, internal expanding brakes; 
4-forward speed transmission; Built-in 
magazine chassis lubrication; only the very 
best tires, and other features are part of 
Speed Wagons for farm duty. 


Reo Speed Wagons are offered in 14 wheel- 
base sizes—capacities up to 3-ton. 236-5 


REO Motor Car Co., Lansing, Michigan 
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Aids to Kitchen Work 


HE easiest way to stem strawberries 

is te use a teaspoon. Insert the end 
of the spoon under the steam and lift it 
out with the spoon pressed up against 
the thumb. Slight bruises or spots on 
the fruit may be removed in the same 
way. This method saves the fingers 
from getting sore when many berries are 
to be stemmed. 

In preparing fresh tomatoes for the 
table, instead of peeling them, just rub 
the surface gently with the back of a 
knife, and the skin will slip off easily, 
leaving the tomatoes firm and whole. 
There is no waste nor loss of juice as 
when they are peeled with a knife, and 
the slices are more uniform. 

If, while beating eggs for meringue for 
pie, you will add a pinch of baking 
powder, the meringue will never be 
tough, but always light, fluffy, and 
quite tender. 

Instead of using a sifter to give dough- 
nuts their sugar coating, place a little 
powdered sugar in a paper sack. Drop 
in a few doughnuts while they are hot 
and shake them. This way is easier and 
the resulting coating is more even.— 
Mrs. O. C., Tenn. 


Oilcloth 


ic gees of old oilcloth given a coat 
of flat black paint has been much 


| enjoyed by little Jack who is just 3 and 


I must confess his older sister and 
brother use it almost as much as he does. 
It can be rolled out on the floor and 


| then what fun is had with a piece of 


chalk. Sometimes when Jack is asleep 
the older children draw a circle and 
have a good game of marbles, or they 
do their school problems and the un- 
usual positions they get into make the 
problems just fun. For Jack’s birthday 
the older children cut out some animals 
of oilcloth and pasted them all around 
the edge of the oilcloth. They got one- 
fourth yard each of pink, blue, white, 
red, and green oilcloth and made some 
extraordinary pink elephants, white 
bears, blue dogs, red cats, and green 
camels—a regular circus parade. In each 
corner is a pocket with a flap so Jack 


| can keep his crayons and cloth eraser.— 


| gifts to us be blest,’’ 


M. C. M., Iowa. 


At Meal Time 


E TEACH little children to bow 
their heads and pray, “Come, 
Lord Jesus, be our guest, and let these 
almost as soon as 


| they are large enough to sit at the table; 
| surely as soon as they can enunciate the 


beautifully simple words. 

Let us teach them to also prepare for 
the heavenly Guest by washing their 
faces and hands and making their hair 
neat. Mother is often busy at mealtime 
and tempted to neglect this rite, espe- 
cially when there are several small chil- 
dren in the family. A child 3 years old 


| will soon learn to make himself pre- 
| sentable if soap, water, a towel, and a 
| comb are easily accessible. 


We would not ask a neighbor, nor a 


| stranger either, to sit with us and eat 
| with us if the children’s faces were 


SPEED WAGON | 


smudgy and their hair untidy. Let us 
not ask our heavenly Father to do so. 
The words will have new meaning for 
the little folks if they are taught to pre- 
pare for the presence of our Savior.— 
Mrs. G. R., Il. 
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Forward, March! 


The choir was rehearsing a new set- | 
ting of “Onward, Christian Soldiers” for | 
the Sunday School anniversary. They | 
were having some trouble with the third | 
verse. After several attempts to correct | 
the trouble the choirmaster finally ex- | 
claimed: 

“Now remember, only the trebles sing 
down to ‘the gates of hell’ and then the 
rest of you all come in.” 


Not Interested 


Some time ago, in the daily mail for 
the Treasury Department, the follow- 
ing communication was found: 

“I am returning your application 
blank herewith. As I already belong to | 
several good orders I do not care to | 
ioin your income tax at this time.”’ 


An Epidemic 
Angry Father (at 2 a. m.): “Well, 
young lady, explain yourself. Where 
have you been all night?” 
Daughter: “I was sitting up with the 
sick son of the sick man you always tell | 
mother you sit up with.” 


The Test 


She: “Oh, isn’t the desert wonderful, 
dear? I believe the poets are right when 
they say that it is only in the great open 
spaces that one finds himself.” 

He: “Well, this is a good chance to 
prove it. We’re thirty miles from the 
last town, the sun is going down, we’re | 
almost out of gas, and I’ve gone and lost | 
our road map.” 





Program Subject to Change 


Captain: “If anything moves—shoot!” 
Colored Sentry: ‘‘Yassah; an’ if any- 
thing shoots—Ah moves!” 


Remote Control 


Kind Old Lady: ‘‘What are you stand- 
ing over there throwing rocks at that 
little boy for?”’ 

Kid: “I dassent go no closer, ma’am. 
He’s got the measles.”’ 


Straight From the Shoulder 


She: ‘You remind me of the ocean.” 
He: ‘‘Wild, romantic, restless—?”’ 
She: “‘No, you just make me sick.” 


Taking Him at His Word 


Political Candidate: “I am willing to 
trust the people.” 

Interested Listener: “I wish you’d 
open a grocery store in this part of 


”? 








Agriculture’s NEW ALLY 





LECTRIC POWER is uniquely adapted to many kinds of 

farming. It can do the scattered jobs that no other agency 

except the human hand ever performed until electric power— mo- 

bile, divisible and subject to automatic control— became available. 

Electric power can milk a cow, hatch a chick or grind feed for 

a pig as readily as it can drive a battleship or move millions in 
crowded subways. 

Nature dispersed the farmer’s tasks over broad acres, and in the 
home and barnyard his productive efforts are spread in time as well 
as space. 

Mills and shops could always be placed near abundant and cheap 
power. Farms cannot be moved to power, and neither animals nor 
crops can be manufactured on an assembly line. Nevertheless, the 
American farm worker increased his output 47 per cent in the first 
quarter of this mechanized century, while the industrial worker 
scored a gain of 49 per cent. 

American farmers have fed the towns, supplied the raw materials 
for manufacturing which gives employment to nearly half of those 
who sign industrial pay-rolls and devoted 50,000,000 acres to the 
production of exports. 

If the farmer’s efficiency did not match that of urban industry, 
the efforts of science, engineering and business leadership to better 
man’s estate would be futile. 

American agriculture has matched every productive feat of fac- 
tory or railroad, excepting such as would require the farmer to 
move his job. 

Electric power has initiated a trend toward technical equality 
between a large part of agriculture and manufacturing. Electric 
power has made it possible to place the factory nearer to the raw 
materials—to put the machine wherever man chooses to fabricate 
raw materials. At the same time, electric power has begun to per- 
form many farm tasks. 

The distributable power of the modern electric system and of the 
automobile and tractor began about 1910 to modify the structure and 
operations of both agriculture and manufacture. Agriculture shares 
in that technical revolution which is decentralizing factory industry. 

Electric power brings to the farm a cheap, reliable and auto- 
matic substitute for human nerves and muscular power in that vast 
department of agricultural effort called “chores.” 

This kind of farm work, especially in animal husbandry, assures 
the best returns to the farm and the greatest benefits to the nation 
now, and to posterity. 

* . a 

Provision of power supply to smal] communities and to rural America on a 
scale equivalent to the service available in the great metropolitan centers is the 
achievement and responsibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group 
of electric companies furnishing service to more than four thousand communi- 
ties and to more than fifty thousand farms in thirty states. 





The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully dis- 
cussed in the booklet, ** Harnvests AND Hicuiines,’” which the Middle West 
Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 








MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 











town. 
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Modern Sun Worship 


By DR. J. S. HUGHES 
ETHEL J. MARSHALL 
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Any child that enters the school year in good condition and makes full use of the sunlight during the noon 
intermission will usually come thru without vitamin D deficiency 


UN WORSHIP which meant so 

much to primitive peoples but 

had almost entirely disappeared 
ages ago, is now rapidly being revived. 
The modern worship differs from that of 
the olden times in that it is based on 
scientific evidence that sunshine is bene- 
ficial to the health of the individual, 
while the primitives only surmised that 
health and happiness depended on the 
sun. It has been only in the last six or 
seven years that it has been definitely 
known that the service rendered by the 
sun is the formation of vitamin D in the 
body to protect against rickets and to 
keep the bones and body tissues in good 
condition. 

Just what sunlight and artificial sun- 
light may have to do with vitamins may 
be a perplexing question to those who 
have been taught that vitamins are 
essential food elements. This is one 
vitamin that is hard to find in natural 
food, and yet its lack is certain to be 
followed by faulty tissues. 

The disease of rickets, characterized 
by nervousness, soft bones, and mal- 
formed bones, has been familiar to man- 
kind ever since man began wearing 
clothing and living in homes with 
glassed-in windows. It was found that 
some codliver oil contained a substance 
that would cure rickets and this sub- 
stance was designated as vitamin D. 

The discovery that started the new 
line of sun worship was that the skin 
cells contain a substance called ergos- 
terol, which is changed by the action of 
the sun’s rays into vitamin D. This 
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vitamin is necessary for the proper 
assimilation of calcium and phosphorus. 
These are essential to the proper func- 
tioning of every cell in the body, and 
when they are lacking serious results 
are sure to follow. Lack of this vitamin 
D which makes the utilization of calcium 
and phosphorus possible, shows itself 
not only in the symptoms already men- 
tioned but in greatly lowered resistance 
to disease, particularly the disease of 
tuberculosis. 

Just how sunshine and ultra-violet 
lamps act to produce this vitamin may 
be a bit more clear if we understand this 
matter of waves or rays. We are all 
more or less familiar with the idea of 
wave lengths as applied to radios. The 
light waves are of exactly the same 
character as the radio waves except that 
the light waves are many million times 
shorter than the radio waves. We are 
familiar with the fact that to get certain 
waves it is necessary to set the dial on 
the radio. And unless the set is very 
expensive so special adjustments may 
be made, there are waves too long and 
waves too short to be received. 


E HAVE no adjustments on our 

eyes to see most of the light waves 

that come from the sun. When all of 

the waves that are visible to the eye are 

seen at one time they give the impression 

of white light. If, however, they are 

spread out as when passed thru a prism 
we see the rainbow colors. 

The red light is the longest of the 

visible waves. As they become shorter 


we see orange, yellow, green, blue, and 
violet. The length which gives a violet 
impression is just about half of the 
length of the red light. There are rays 
coming from the sun longer than the red 
rays but they are not visible to the eye. 
These are infra-red, meaning below the 
red, and they are heat rays which pene- 
trate deep into the body. These will be 
discussed later in the article. 

Just as there are rays too long for us 
to see, so there are waves too short to be 
seen and since these are shorter than the 
violet rays, they are called ultra-violet 
rays. Because these produce no feeling 
of warmth they are sometimes spoken of 
as cold light. 


HESE short ultra-violet rays have 

the power of bringing about certain 
chemical changes in the skin and one of 
the most interesting of these is the pro- 
duction of vitamin D. Not all of the 
ultra-violet rays have this important 
property ; only those in a narrow band at 
the tip edge of the sunshine. Because of 
its effect on health, this band of light 
waves or rays have been designated as 
the vita-rays. 

Altho powerful in results for the body, 
these rays do not penetrate beyond the 
skin and are easily diverted from pro- 
ducing the desired effect. Even so thin 
a covering as the protein lining inside 
the egg shell will protect the skin so that 
it cannot be sunburned at all and so no 
vitamin D is formed. In this way these 
ultra-violet rays differ also from the still 

[ Please turn to page 36 | 
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tastes like the luscious fresh fruit 1 


x 


Mrs. Alice Bates, winner of six first 
prizes in the great Michigan State 
Fair Jelly Contest, tells how this easy, 
short-boil way brings exquisite new 
deliciousness to her jellies and jams. 


‘Since I started making my jellies and jams with 
erto,” writes Mrs. Bates of Romeo, Michigan, 

widely known as Michigan’s champion cook and 
inner, “I have won prize after prize at our state 
lirs. 

Last year I won first prizes for my plum, straw- 
try, white grape, purple grape, and peach jellies, 
r d also first prize for a colle ction of four varieties, 

1 I don’t think there have ever been quite so 

1any wonderful looking jellies entered. 

Besides making jelly in one-third the time, the 
erto way gives natural fruit flavor that you can 
ver get by the old long-boil way, when so much 
f the good fruit juice boils off. Now my straw- 
erry jelly, for instance, tastes exactly like the lus- 
ous ripe fresh fruit itseif just as you pick it from 
he plants.” 





O 


Every year dozens of Certo users, such as Mrs. 
Bates, enter their jellies in the jelly making con- 
tests at the great state fairs . . . and triumph- 
antly carry off the honors. 

And to think that these prize-winning jellies 
are made in one-third the time needed by some 
of their less successful competitors! Women 
who use Certo boil their jellies only one min- 
ute—12 minutes after they put their fruit juice 
on to boil their jelly is cooling in the glasses. 
What a magical, magical product it is! 


WHAT IS CERTO? Certo is the natural 
jellying substance + fruit, scientifically 
extracted, concentrated and bottled. 


This jellying substance is so scarce in some 
fruits that jelly cannot be made from them by 
the old-fashioned way. With many others jelly 
can be made only with partly ripened fruit 
and after wasteful tedious boiling. 


Now in Certo this jellying substance is yours to 
use whenever you wish. With it you can make 
jellies from any fruit—even from strawberries 
and pineapple, yes, even from bottled grape 
juice or sweet cider! And, because with Certo 
you use the fruit at its ripest and best, your 
jellies take on an exquisite new deliciousness. 





WRITES THE CHAMPION JELLY MAKER OF THE MICHIGAN FAIR 





fresh fruit color of jellies made the Certo way! After reading this advertisement try the | 
Me easy, new method that Mrs. Bates endorses for making these prize winning jellies and jams. | 





STOCK YOUR JAM CUPBOARD—NOW! 
Isn’t such a time-saving, money-saving product 
worth a trial? Of course we can’t promise you a 
prize at your state fair . . . but we will wager that 
your Certo-made jelly or jam produces a chorus of 
praise from your family and friends. 


Under the label on the Certo bottle are hidden 93 
jelly and jam recipes for use with Certo, person- 
ally prepared and tested by Elizabeth Palmer, the 
famous authority on jelly-making. Follow them 
to the letter and success is assured. 


Certo is a product of General Foods Corporation. 
More than 4,000,000 jelly makers are using it. Ask 
your grocer for your supply today. © 1930G. F. CoRP. 


FREE Miss Falmer’s new booklet, “Secrets of the 
: Jam Cupboard,” contains dozens of recipes for 
exquisite salads and desserts using jellies and jams. Another 
of her booklets contains 93 tested jelly and jam reapes 
for use with Certo. The coupon brings them free. 
Address Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service Dept., Certo 
Corporation, Fairport, New York. (In Canada address: 
General Foods, Lrd., Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ont.) 
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CHEVROLET 





THE PHAETON 


“495 


f:. 0 b, factory, Flint, Mich. 





Compare the value... 








It’s wise to 
choose a 


SIX 








The New 
CHEVROLET SIX 
-at greatly 
reduced prices! 


The Roadster......- $495 
The Phaeton ..,..-* $495 
The Sport Roadster . $55 5 
The Coach ....eee- $565 
Tee GONG c6onsests $565 
The Sport Coupe ... $65 5 
The Club Sedan .... $625 
Tre BORER s 00.0:0000% $675 
The Special Sedan. ..$725 

(6 wire wheels standard) 
The Sedan Delivery. $595 
LightDelivery Chassis$ 365 
114 Ton Chassis....$520 
114 Ton Chassis 

with Cab.......+. $625 


Roadster Delivery... $440 
(Pick-up box extra) 


Prices f. 0. b. factory 
Flint, Michigan 
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Compare the price! 


It is easy to understand why the 
new Chevrolet Six is winning such 
widespread popularity. All you 
need to do is compare it with any 
other car of comparable cost— 
value for value and price for price! 


You will discover that Chevrolet 
is the only low-priced car that 
gives you the smoothness, power, 
flexibility, comfort and long life of 
a six-cylinder motor. 


You will discover that Chevrolet 
is the only low-priced car with 
bodies by Fisher . . . built of 
selected hardwood and steel— 
assuring thousands upon thou- 
sands of miles of quiet, carefree 
service. 

You will discover that Chevrolet 
is the only low-priced car com- 


bining all of these modern chassis 
features—four long semi-elliptic 
springs; four Lovejoy hydraulic 
shock absorbers and completely- 
enclosed internal-expanding 4- 
wheel brakes. 


And when you investigate econ- 
omy, you will discover that the 
Chevrolet Six is just as economical 
as any Car you can buy. It costs 
no more for oil. It costs no more 
for gas. It costs no more for tires. 
It costs no more for service. And 


it is sold at prices anyone can afford. 


Before you consider any other 
low-priced car, compare it with 
the new Chevrolet Six. The more 
thorough your comparison, the 
more certain you are to conclude 
that “It’s wise to choose a Six!” 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Compare the modern housewife’s type of equipment with what grandmother used years ago 





reserves Time Has Tested 


RANDMOTHER’S preserve re- 

cipes were handed down from 

generation to generation with 
little change. Apple and peach pre- 
serves seem to be among all of the old 
collections of recipes. Such preserves 
were made in large quantities after 
refined sugar became a rather cheap 
commodity, for it gave a change from 
dried fruit. 

Some of the recipes given here date 
back 100 years. All of them are over 
50 years old. 

On account of the high sugar content 
of preserves, they should be served with 
some thought to food balance of the 
meal in which they appear. If the des- 
sert does not contain much sugar or the 
meal is otherwise low in sugar, small 
portions of preserves may be served. 
They are nice accompaniments to meats, 
especially pork and fowl. Many may be 
used as garnishes for salads and des- 
serts. They are always desirable for 
sweet sandwiches. Often fruit cake is 
improved by the addition of preserves. 

Since the eating of sweets in quantity 
will lessen the appetite for other foods, 
great care must be used in feeding them 
to children. For children 
they should be used only in 
small quantities and never 


By RUTH CESSNA 


heating paraffin directly on the stove. 
Melt in hot water to prevent explosion. 


Citron Preserves 


1 pound citron 
Sugar 


Pare and seed citron. Cut in thin 
slices two inches long. Weigh. Put in 
preserving kettle with water to cover. 
Boil one hour. Drain, and to water add 
as much sugar as there is melon by 
weight. Boil until thick. Replace melon, 
add two sliced lemons to each pound of 
fruit. Boil 20 minutes, take out, boil 
sirup until it is thick and pour over fruit. 
Seal in jars. 

Crystallized Citron 

Boil citron in water until it is clear 
and soft enough to be easily pierced 
with a fork. Drain. Boil in sirup of 
equal parts of sugar and water until 
clear. Take out and spread on dishes to 
dry slowly. Sprinkle occasionally with 
powdered sugar until thoroly dry. Pack 
in jars or boxes with oil paper between 
layers. 


2 lemons 


Preservcd Damson Plums 
Take one pound of sugar to one pound 
of plums. Put sugar in preserving kettle 


Wooden sugar buckets, stone jars, and brass kettles were 


with water to dissolve it and boil to a 
sirup. Prick plums with a fork and allow 
to stand in sirup over night. Repeat 
process by removing plums and reheat- 
ing sirup. The third day boil plums and 
sirup slowly together until plums are 
cooked. Remove fruit with a skimmer. 
Pack in sterilized jars and cover with the 
juice which boiled down until thick. 


Tomato Figs 
3 pounds of brown sugar 
Peel pear-shaped tomatoes without 
scalding if possible. Add sugar and cook 
without water until sugar penetrates 
fruit and they have a clear color. Spread 
on plates and dry in the sun, adding a 
little sirup each day as they dry. When 
dry, cover with powdered sugar and 
pack in layers in boxes with oil paper 
between. These are similar to preserved 
figs. 


a) pounds of tomatoes 


Tomato Marmalade 


2 pounds of tomatoes Juice and rind of one 
2 pounds of sugar lemon 
Ginger root, if desired 


Take off the skins of the tomatoes. 
Mix sugar with them. Boil one hour 
then add the lemon and boil one-half 

[ Please turn to page 30) 


modern. to grandmothe r 





at the beginning of the meal. 

In making preserves, 
smooth bottomed heavy 
kettles are desirable as long 
cooking is frequently called 
for. Wooden spoons with a 
straight edge or wooden 
paddles are the best for stir- 
ring. Whenever possible 
cook preserves in a mod- 
erate oven as less attention 
is needed to prevent burn- 
ing and sticking. 

All preserves keep better 
if put into sterilized jars 
tightly sealed, or in some 
they may be pre- 


cases 


served in jelly glasses cov- 
ered with paraffin. 
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Guarantees increased 
12% to 50% 


at no increase in price 


OU ‘have seen ordinary rubber 
bands grow hard and brittle. For- 
merly, even the finest tires deteriorated 
the same way. Cracks occurred, rubber 
lost its strength and resistance to wear. 


Then came the revo- 


 VITALIZED 
RUBBER! 


Science Inereases Mileage of 
IRIVERSIDE Tires 








startling increases in mileage guaran- 
tees ... yet not one penny has been 


added to the price. 


As low as 26e per 1000 miles 
Based on guarantees, RIVERSIDES 
cost as little as 26c per 1,000 miles. 
Sizes for all cars may be obtained 
at any of our 550 retail stores, or by 
mail from any of our nine mail order 
stores, postage prepaid. 





lutionary discovery— 
“anti-oxidant.” A 
chemical agent that 


doubles the life of rub- Ford Auto- 

ber. Now, through a mobiles 

special process, it is aunt 800 edeee _— 
used in the manufacture prizes 4 _ 


of RIVERSIDES. 


This new agent keeps 
tires young and aah 
It affords far greater 
elasticity and retards 
wear. Cracking and pre- 
mature deterioration 





FREE! 


Packard, Buick. 


Enter the Ward contest 
for the best slogan for a oi 
these new “anti-oxidant” 
built RIVERSIDE Tires. a 
Write for full details to & 
any store listed below 

or ask for rules at any 
of our 550 Ward Fa 
Retail Stores. 





Free mounting service at | 
all our stores. 
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are virtually overcome. 


Two years of proof - 


Two years of road tests over 26,000,000 


tire miles give impressive proof of the 
great strength and endurance added 
to RIVERSIDE Tires by “anti-oxidant.” 


These gruelling tests justify our 


t 


Unconditionally guaranteed for 
30,000 miles 


30x 4.50 $995 33x6.00 $4975 
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"RIVERSIDE BALLOON 


Now guaranteed for 22,000 miles 


30x 4.50 $0 33x6.00 $9365 
SiN FRET 


RIVERSIDE BALLOON 
Now guaranteed for 18,000 miles 
29x 4.40 $§ 79 31x5.25 $¥Q15 
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Prices slightly higher in the South 





MONTGOMERY WARD & CO.) 


Nine Mail Order Stores and More Than 550 Retail Stores 


Mail Order Stores at: Chicago 
Oakland, Calif. 
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Kansas City 
Fort Worth + Denver + Albany 


St. Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. 


Preserves Time Has Tested 
[ Continued from page 29] 


hour. Add a few pieces of ginger root if 
desired. 
John Thomas Preserves 


Ripe tomatoes Wild plums 
Sugar 


Plunge tomatoes into boiling water. 
Skin and slice and remove seeds. Put 
wild plums into a kettle with sufficient 
water to keep them from burning. Boil 
until soft and rub thru a colander. Take 


_ equal weight of plums and tomatoes, 


add a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit 
and boil 20 minutes, stirring constantly. 
Seal in jars. 
Apple Butter Made With Cider 

Boil three gallons of apple cider down 
to one gallon. Pare, core, and quarter 
apples, adding as many to cider as it 
will take up. Cook about three hours. 
Stir often if cooked on stove. If cooked 
in moderate oven in open crocks less 
attention is required. To one gallon of 
butter add two pounds of sugar and 
cook one hour longer. Just before re- 
moving from stove add two level tea 
spoonfuls of ground cinnamon, if 
desired. 

Apple or Pear Preserved in Ginger 


8 pounds of pears (pared Juice of 6 lemons 
and quartered) 8 pounds of light brow: 
4 pound of ginger root sugar 
(Broken into pieces) 1 teaspoonful of salt 
Rind of 3 lemons grated 


Put pears or apples, ginger and grated 
lemon into a saucepan in layers wit! 
sugar. Add two cupfuls of water and 
heat slowly over an asbestos mat until 
pears are transparent. Add juice of 
lemons when pears are three-fourths 
cooked. Store in sealed jars. 

Rhubarb Butter 
34 pound of sugar 


1 cupful of cherry or other 
colored juice 


1 pound of rhubarb, 
unpeeled if young 
and tender 


Cut rhubarb into small pieces. Sim- 
mer slowly with sugar and fruit juice 
one hour. Do not add water. Preserve 
in sealed jars. 

Watermelon Preserves 
14 pound of sugar Few pieces of root ginger 


1 pound watermelon 1 lemon 
rind A few cloves if desired 


Cut rind from ripe melons, avoiding 
green part. Boil until tender. Drain. 
Make sirup using half as much sugar by 
weight as rind. Add few pieces of root 
ginger and sliced lemon. Drop in rind 
and cook until clear. Put in sterilized 
cans and seal hot. 

German Carrot Sweet Meat 


5 cupfuls of raw grated '% cupful of citron cut 
carrots into thin strips 
2 cupfuls of sugar Spices, if desired 


Cover mixture with apple juice or 
other fruit juice and simmer slowly until 
thick. Seal in small jars. 

Ripe Currant Preserves 


| po of ripe currants 4 pineapples 
4 large oranges and one 4 quarts of sugar 
rind 


Stem currants. Cover with water and 
boil. Strain thru sieve, grate rind of on¢ 
orange, and cut orange pulp into small 
pieces. Shred pineapple. Mix ingredi- 
ents and add water to measure 17 cup- 
fuls. Bring to boil and add 4 quarts of 
sugar. Boil until it jells. This makes 15 
jelly glasses. 

Peach Conserve 
5 pounds of peaches cut 30 home preserved cher 


in chunks ries or maraschino cher- 
3% pounds of sugar (7 ries 
cupfuls) 


Peach pits chopped fine (at least one dozer 

Cook ingredients together one hour 
or more until thick. Keep in steriliz 
jars covered with paraffin. 
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Inside Out Beauty 


E VERY day more common sense is 
4 being used in getting and keeping 
beauty. Take the question of a beautiful 
skin. All authorities agree that, after 
all, real, lasting beauty must come from 
within. Lotions, creams, and astrin- 
gents have their place, especially in 
helping to keep the skin soft and white 
and smooth. Proper methods of cleans- 
ing and other care must be practised so 
regularly that they become second na- 
ture. 

But even the makers of these beauty 
aids agree that genuine skin beauty 
comes originally from within—that to 
get it in the first place certain standards 
of eating and sleeping and exercising 
must be lived up to. 

If one eats, sleeps, and lives right in 
general, one’s reward will be a clear, 
beautiful skin, lustrous, shining hair and 
sparkling, bright eyes. 

All right, let us grant that beauty 


does come from within, out. Then let us | 
consider this all-important eating ques- | 


tion. 

We know roughly the things we 
should eat—plenty of vegetables (rough- 
age especially like cabbage, spinach, let- 
tuce); fruits, of course; meat, more or 
less sparingly; water, lots of it between 
meals. 


Starches and sugars have made the 


reputation for themselves of sounding 
the death-knell to beauty. So both for 
beauty and health’s sake they should be 
indulged in sparingly. If you feel as if 
you just must have desserts, have them 
for the noon meals. 

Now this question of sleep. If a per- 
son’s resistance is high, she can avoid 
all slight indispositions. She can work 
hard and enjoy doing it. One of the best 
ways of keeping one’s resistance high is 
to get plenty of sleep in a well-ventilated 
room. Brisk exercise (walking is fine) in 
the open air is also needed. 

Get some good cleansing cream, 
astringent, rouge, and powder. Any of 
the well-advertised brands are good to 
use as they are made scientifically under 
the most sanitary conditions. It is well 
to use all the same brand of requisites as 
they are made to work with each other. 

If there are any questions in particular 
you would like answered about the sum- 
mer care of your skin and hair, just 
address Mary Joan, Successful Farming, 
and she will write you a personal letter, 
promptly. Inclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


To Clean Painted Walls 


FTER trying many methods and 
materials for cleaning painted walls 
I found the simplest and most effective 
solution on my kitchen shelves. In an 
ordinary bowl moisten one heaping 
tablespoonful of baking soda with 
enough household ammonia to dissolve 
and add one cupful of water to mixture. 
ip cloth in the solution and rub over 
wall space within easy reach, wash off 
th clear warm water, and finish with 
cloth wrung from clear water. Go over 
entire wall space in this way. The dirt 
disappears almost as if by magic. Do 
t try to wash too much space at a | 
e, using plenty of clean water. in | 
ing, and your walls will not be | 
streaked, but will look almost as tho 
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CULTIVATING 
NEED/ RE/PON/IVE 


POWER 


Cwuxrivatine is exacting 
work. It needs not only a care- 
fully designed implement but an 
engine that responds quickly to 
every demand and keeps going. 


The cultivator powered with a 
Waukesha Engine is a joy to any 
farmer. He thrills to the quick 
response of its abundant power... 
feels the keen satisfaction that 
comes from a good job of belt work 
or plowing well done. 


The agricultural type of engine, 
now standard for farming every- 
where, was first sold by Waukesha 
-..naturally...for Waukesha has 
specialized in heavy-duty engines 
for over twenty years. 


Valuable information that will 
help you choose an implement 
wisely will be found in our free 
booklet: ‘‘Farm Profits Geared to 
An Engine.’’ Every farmer and 
dealer should write for a copy. 
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WAUKE/HA ENGINE/ 


they had been freshly painted.—E. K. B. | WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY - WAU KESHA, WIS. 
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No. 2539 —The summer 
suit is the basis of all suc- 
cessful wardrobes since 
it fits into so many oc- 
casions. They are made in 
silks, light-weight wool- 
ens, linens, rayons, and 
cotton prints. The design 
offered here is most adapt- 
able to silk. There is 
the tuck-in blouse 
(and many blouses 
are tuck-in this sea- 
son) which is quite 
plain and sleeveless. 
The coat has a cape 
collar and the skirt is 
tailored with pleats intro- 
duced in front. This is de- 
signed for sizes 16 to 20 
vears and 36 to 42 inches 
bust 

. 


No.3469—All you need 
to say Is flowers, frills, 
and flares and you have 
described this frock per- 
fectly. At home or for 
very informal wear this 
dress will fill the need 
Altho it sounds quite 
fancy it is not at all hard 
to make or keep in trim. 
Here again the new sum- 
mer fabrics claim the 
honors. Designed for sizes 
16 to 20 and 32 to 40 
inches bust measure. 














When Summer 
Comes In 
Fashions 


No. 404 


No. 404—The blouse is 
back into its own and this 
one is particularly lovely. 
The length and tight fit- 
ting hipline are the new- 
est features in the over- 
blouse. Soft printed chif- 
fons and georgettes would 
work into this design but 
one’s favorite material 
would be some soft silk 
which would give the 
more tailored effect. There 
is a suggestion of a cuff 
made from the same ma- 
terial as the blouse. The 
finishing touches are a 
tie, and a band trimming 
with buttons which make 
a shirred effect in front. 
This is designed for sizes 
36 to 42 inches bust. 



















































A) 


a) 


No. 2502—Another gar- 
den and house dress which 
will meet with popularity 
is presented in a flowered 
cotton material. The fitted 
waistline is finished in 
scalloped trim as is the 
skirt and sleeves. This 
garment gives ample free- 
dom for any type of work 
and exercise. It is 
designed for sizes 
16 to 20 years and 
for 36 to 42 inches 


bust measure. 



















































No. 601 


No. 601. — The young 
miss demands a_ three- 
piece suit for spring and 
summer. Think in terms 
of pique, cotton prints 
and printed linen when 
meeting this demand for 
the young daughter. Sh¢ 
would delight in using 
such a design for her own 
sewing problem and this 
is truly easy to make 
The tuck-in blouse has a 
low neck both in front 
and back. This is de- 
signed for sizes 14 to 20 
years. 
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Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each 
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To the right are our 
new snap-brim Patent 
Milan in a very fine 
weave ... and our Sen- 
nit straw that adjusts vw 
itself to the head by a ad 
flexible insert in the f 
brim. The Milan comes 

in three shades... nat- 

ural, sand, gray. Each / 
hat only: f 


*1.98 / 
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This genuine Italian South American Pan- 
Leghorn, with silk ama in the popular 
band, is an unusual Optimo shape. 
valueatthis low price. grosgrainribbon band. 


Black ©_ 


SS tg 5s 
Sh ae 963 See 
2 4 : 
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thing about a 


SOLAR STRAW. - is the way it looks on YOU 


UTSTANDING favorites among 

new straws for Spring are our 
Patent Milan, Sennit, Italian Leg- 
horn, and genuine South American 
Panama. Now on sale in 1,400 cities 
at $1.98, $2.98 and $3.98. 


We invite you to step into your 
nearest J. C. Penney store. Tell our 
manager the head size you take and 
see for yourself why Solar Straws 
outsell every other straw hat in the 
country! 

The men who make these hats for 
us use straw braids and bodies im- 
ported from Italy, South America 
and the West Indies. Skillfully shape 
them into the new styles of the sea- 
son, with smartly styled brims and 
slightly heightened crowns. And... 
a feature we believe will appeal to you 


even more than the correct style and 
splendid quality ... they take special 
care to give each hat a comfortable 
fit and becoming line. 

Thoroughly wearable . . . countless 
men say of these hats. We are confi- 
dent you will like the feel, the style- 
right look of a Solar Straw the minute 
you put it on. 


More than a full dollar value 
on each thing you buy! 


The smart line, careful workmanship 
and excellent materials in these low- 
priced hats are splendid examples of 
the many worth-while values that 
our progressive business methods se- 
cure for you. 

The reasons why we can give such 


extraordinary values are very simple. 
Our many expert buyers search the 
market places of the world for mer- 
chandise that’s fine enough to meet 
your high standards and our own. 
Each article they select is ordered on 
so huge a scale that we are able to 
secure the very lowest prices. 

The manager of your local store, in 
turn, has been trained to run each 
department of his store without un- 
necessary expense. We pass on to you 
the full benefit of these double savings 
. . . low initial cost, and modern store 
management. 


Write to us for address of our near- 
est store and FREE booklet, showing 
our Waverly caps and Marathon felt 
hats. The J. C, Penney Company, Inc., 
330 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


J. C. PENNEY ‘CO. inc. DEPT. STORES 


The largest department store in the world . . . under more than 1,400 roofs! 


. iJ pa il ( 
See Advertising Index, page 6Y 
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“NOW YOU'LL 
LIKE BRAN” 
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, — 
for its tlavor 


this effective bran-cereal is America’s 
leading choice! 


MEDS SY 


Why is it that more people eat Post’s Bran Flakes than any other 
bran-cereal in the world ? 

Because it provides the benefits of bran-bulk in a form unusually 
delicious. Oven-crisp, golden-flaked—it is gloriously good to eat. 
And thousands do eat it for its flavor as well as its effectiveness. 

When appetites lag and systems become sluggish, Post’s Bran 
Flakes offers a pleasant aid in restoring normal, regular elimination. 

Serve Post’s Bran Flakes because it is good—and because it 
is good for you! 

Try this real breakfast-joy in country milk or fresh, rich cream, 
Serve it with fresh berries, succulent fruits, or in good-to-the-last- 
crumb muffins. See how much better everyone looks and feels. 


POST'S BRAN FLAKES 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 
A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


Cases of recurrent constipation, due to insufficient bulk in the diet, 
should yield to Post’s Bran Flakes. If your case is abnormal, 
Hi consult a competent physician at once, and follow his advice. 
M © 1930, G. F. Corp 


















xeep Food Cool 
Without Ice or Electricity! 
The Empire Iceless Cooler saves you 
countless trips to and from cellar or cooling 
house.Costs not hing to operate. No ice, elec- 
. % tricity or complicated mechanism. Lowers 
tee’ by windlass into well, cistern or special ex- 
22s cavation. Held at any heighth. asily in- 
stalled Costs less than a season's ice 
bill. Write for free folder. Agents Wanted, 
« EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 
© 617 N. 7th St., Washington, lowa 


[GROCERIES AT 
WHOLESALE — 


AND A WONDERFUL CHANCE TO MAKE 


9a Day 


wwe Short hours—pleasant work—your own gro- 
ceries at Wholesale — and a chance to 
pocket $15 in a day besides. Don't 
mise this w« ah opportunity. Earnings 


start at one slso offer a new Ford Write for our Free guide book, 
Tudor Sedan. FREE to producers as an “HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT’ 

p extra reward—in addition to the large and Record of Invention Blank. Send 
cash profits. You don't need say capita 
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model or sketch and description of 
¥ sur invention for Free Opinion whether it comes within 
Paten mt Office Rules. Payment of Fees in Instaliments. 


or experience. I show you he 
NO MONEY. Just your rote o- ru 





rticulars free. 
Albert Mills,{Pres., 5853 ‘Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, ohio WICTOR J. EVANS & CO., wasninaton, D. c. 
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A CORNER FOR THE 
LITTLE FOLKS 
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Peanut Animals 


HE next time you buy a sack of 
peanuts why not try to make some 
circus animals. 

Let us make a camel. Select a nut 
with a hump. Cut the head and neck out 
of stiff paper, ink in the eyes and mouth, 
and slide the head into a slit cut in the 
nut. Make the tail of heavy black 
thread or darning-cotton and fasten it on 
by simply sewing the thread in the nut. 
Four toothpicks serve as legs. 

Select the peanut that most resembles 
the body and head of an elephant. Then 
make two pasteboard front legs and two 
hind legs. Cut two ears and a trunk, 
and a slender bushy tail. Paste these 
parts in their proper places, and cut four 
slits in the lower part of the nut for the 
legs. The tusks are tivo toothpicks stuck 
into the lower part of the head. 

An owl may be made from a nut with- 
out the joint-like extension. Ink in the 
eyes, beak, and wings and sew the bird 
to a twig. Divide the stitches, forming 
each foot into two toes.—M. M. 


Seeds That Plant Themselves 


I)” you know that there are seeds 
that plant themselves? The wild 
geranium perhaps furnishes the best 
ania of this. Each of its blossoms 
bears five seed pods, huddled around one 
center. Each pod contains one seed and 
a dainty feather-like plume. When the 
seed is ripe, the pod breaks from the 
center, the plume spreads and carries 
the seed far up into the air. As the sun 
and air dries the plume, it forms itself 
into a little corkscrew, which, when it 
lights, pushes the seed deep into the 
earth. It is a clever planter, for it plants 
itself bottom-end down, so that the 
hairs at the end, which grow backward, 
push the seed farther into the earth as 
the plume becomes straightened by rain. 

On the end of wild laurel’s pretty 
stamens is hung a wee, pink-lined 
pocket. In each pocket is tucked a wee 
purse in which gold dust is hidden to 
keep it safe from insect robbers. This 
dust is food for seed babies of other 
flowers of her kind. Laurel knows that 
the bee can best carry this food. When 
1 bee lights on the pink circle after the 
seeds are right for scattering, up flies 
each little stamen on the bloom, out 
flies every little purse from its pocket 
and empties the gold dust over the bee. 

One could fancy that little sheep sorrel 
gets fun out of planting her seeds. When 
the seeds are ripe, she curls up her pods 
and shoots out the seeds much as a boy 
shoots peas from a pea-shooter. 

After the blossoms of the white clover 
have died, the plant bends slowly to the 
ground and with its head pushes the 
dead flowers and their seed pods into the 
earth, where they lie safely until the 
next spring when they will spring up 
into more plants. 

Usually the bees open jewel weed’s 
pods, by brushing against them. Then 
snap, snap! go the pods with a great 
noise while the seeds fly high into the air. 

When the pod of the wild cucumber 
breaks from its stem, a hole is left in 
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the seed end, from which the seed is 
shot out together with a sticky liquid. 
Should a bird happen by, this liquid 
glues some seeds to his coat. Thus the 


seeds will be carried some distance be- | 


fore they fall to the ground. 

The witch hazel shoots out its seeds 
from its pods with a great noise. The 
plant of the common sweet pea twists 
its pods to remind them that they are 
ripe, and out they fly, pop, pop, pop! 

A most interesting plant is the poppy, 
with her clever seed case like a pepper- 
box. The holes in the rim of the box do 
not open until the seeds are ripe. Then 
poppy hangs her head and the wind 
shakes out the seeds from the little 
pepper-box. One can fancy the flowers 
in the garden saying, “‘Achoo!’’ at this. 

Some trees and plants, as the maple 
tree and the dandelion, have little fairy 
airplanes for carrying their seeds away. 


Others have sharp points to enable them | 
to cling to the coats of dogs or sheep or | 


even to the garments of people. Thus 
they are carried perhaps long distances 
before they fall. It wouldn’t do to have 
too many plants of a kind in one place, 
would it?—L. G. D. 


The Needlebook 


|* YOU have some broken strings of 
brightly colored beads and if you 
have saved four o’clock seeds from the 
garden, you can make some necklaces 
which will be attractive to wear with 
summer frocks, and to give to your 
friends as remembrances, 

Use waxed linen thread, first fastening 
one-half of a clasp from your collection 
of old bead strings, at the knotted end 
of the new strand. Pierce a four o'clock 
sc'“dongthwise with the needle, add a 
bead, ttlen a four o’clock seed and so on 
until the necklace is the right length. 
Sew the corresponding part of the clasp 
to the end.—J. C. 


Smiles 
\ JE ALL found it easier to smile 
after we got our mirror. That may 
sound funny, but it is true. When one 
or more of the children would get cross, 


tired, or spunky I would say, ‘Wonder | 


how you look now.” Gazing at them- 
selves for a few moments would suffice 
to break the spell and they would have 
to smile. 

I have spoken of the children first but 
I should have spoken first of myself. One 
morning everything seemed to go wrong. 
[ had scolded first one then another. 
sobby, 8 years old, after looking at me 
for some time said, “‘Mama, wonder how 
you look now.” Just the very words I 
had so often used to them. I stopped 
before the glass and was ashamed at my 
expression. To think that my children 
should see me looking like that! The 
tears came to my eyes. I turned and 
apologized to them, telling them it was 


just as wrong for Mother to look that | 


way as for them, yes, even more so, for I 
should be an example. I kissed Bobby 
and thanked him for telling Mama, then 
went to work again. After that every- 
thing went much better. 

After they were off to school I again 
stood before the mirror and thanked 
God for letting me see myself as my hus- 
band and children had sometimes seen 
me and asked His help for the future.— 
Mrs. E. T. 8. 
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iPLYMOUTH 


CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 


390 


AND UP, F. O. B. FACTORY 


New low-swung smartness—new 

impressive full size—new larger 

| atecdeMmuereeteacj(eeMmoeldte(memeltiaes c 

forms all other cars in the lowest- 

priced field. See it. Drive it. 
PRICES 


Now one of the lowest-priced cars in the world. 
4-door Sedan, 3-window, $625; Coupe, $590; 
Roadster (rumble seat), $610; Coupe (rumble 


seat), $625; Touring, $625. F. O: B. Factory. | 


10) OS 
CHRYSLER, DODGE BROTHERS AnpD 
DESOTO DEALERS EVERYWHERE 










SIZE 
See 


Piymouth 
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ct A Bell System Advertisement 


Tue straw-stack in the barnyard 
of a farmer living near Austin, 
Minn., fell over one morning 
and buried four valuable cows 
and several hogs. Calling his 
neighbors who had telephones, 
the farmer asked them to come at 
once to help save his endangered 
livestock. The neighbors began 
arriving with their pitchforks 
within a few minutes, and their 
combined efforts succeeded in dig- 
ging out the cows and hogs with- 
out the loss of one. 


. 
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A farmer living near Oconomowac, 
Wis., one night noticed a car 
loaded with chickens in crates, 
standing along the road. Suspicious 
of thieves, he quickly drove to 
his home and telephoned his neigh- 
bors and the sheriff. The gathered 
farmers and deputies succeeded in 
capturing the thieves, and their 
arrest led to the breaking up of an 
organized gang of chicken thieves 
that had been preying on the 
surrounding country. 


? 7 


The telephone summons immedi- 
ate aid to save lives and property, 
runs errands to town or about the 
countryside, and frequently pays 
for itself many times over by find- 
ing when and where to buy or sell. 


The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves well, rain 
or shine. 
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In 
Des 
Moines 


~ —Hotel 
Kirkwood 


Opened May 28; extra-comfortable 
beds, every room with bath, popular 
coffee shop; convenient to depots, 
stores and theatres. Popular rates 
$2.50 and $3. $3.50 for corners: $5 
and $5.50 (twin beds). 
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“You're Always Comfortable 
at a Tangney-McGinn Hotel” 
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INVENTS AIR-BURNING FLAT IRON 


Cuts Ironing Time in Half 


J. C. Steese, 536 Iron Bldg., Akron, Ohio, 
s the inventor of an amazing new kind of flat iron 
that cuts ironing timein half and burns 96% air and 
4% common kerosene (coal oil). It is self-heating, 
has no cords or wires, and is cheaper to operate than 
a gas or electric iron. He offers one free to the first 
user in each locality who will help introduce it. 


Write him for particulars. Agents wanted, 


STOPS ian 


Lucky Tiger knocks dandruff — 
kills germs — corrects scalp ailments, 
like Whyte-Fox knocks skin ir- 
ritations. Money-Back Guaran- 
tee. World’s largest seller at 
Barbers and Druggists. 


LUCKY TIGER 
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Modern Sun Worship 
{ Continued from page 26 | 


shorter rays known as X-rays, used in 
diagnosis and medical treatment, for 
those rays penetrate deep into the tis- 
sues and while valuable to a practitioner 
are very dangerous in the hands of one 
not trained in the use of them, for they 
may cause deep-seated burns which 
may develop into cancer. The only kind 
of burn one may get from the ultra- 
violet rays of the band of vita-rays 
found in the sunshine is the familiar 
sunburn which is never dangerous unless 
carried to excess over great surfaces of 
the body. 

People were unable to believe that 
rays are not able to penetrate ordinary 
window glass, because of the fact that 
plants continue to thrive on the sunshine 
they get thru window glass. But when it 
was definitely established that the rays 
which are used by the plants are of no 
value to animals so far as vitamin D is 
concerned, a number of glass substitutes 
were brought forth which would admit 
the vita-band of ultra-violet rays. 

One of these is made of quartz. It 
looks like ordinary glass but has a 
composition which admits the greater 
portion of the vita-rays. This glass is 
too expensive for ordinary use but some 
homes and hospitals have solved the 
problem by equipping just one window 
with such glass. 

There are other glasses which admit 
about 50 percent of the rays and are 
quite a little cheaper. Another product 
is really artificial silk supported by 
screenwire. This admits one-third of the 
vita-rays found in the day’s sunshine, 
which is sufficient even in winter to pro- 
vide the necessary amount of vitan“n,)). 

A third substitute is a speciallv«suven 
cloth, impregnated with a waxy-like 
material resembling paraffin. This 
transmits the ultra-violet light fairly 
well when new but is of no value when it 
becomes dirty. 


HERE are two types of lamps which 

furnish these vita-rays. One of these 
is the carbon arc lamp and the other is a 
mercury lamp. There are many modifi- 
cations of both types of lamps now on 
the market. Each lamp has its own 
advantage as to convenience of use, as 
may be learned by looking over the 
advertisements of each. 

A committee of the American Medical 
Association under the leadership of Dr. 
Holmquest, after investigating the mat- 
ter, took the stand that there can be no 
real objection to a lamp which furnishes 
the same range of wave lengths and 
intensity that is found in the natural 
sunshine. 

Since many people have become con- 
fused about the difference between the 


| ultra-violet lamps and the infra-red ray 


lamps now on the market, it may be well 
to make clear the difference. As stated 
~arlier in the article, the infra-red rays 


| are the long waves which give the feel- 
| ing of warmth to sunshine or to an elec- 


tric light bulb. These rays have no 
effect whatever on preventing rickets, 
but they do have the power to penetrate 
deeply into the tissues and heat them, 
thus increasing the circulation of the 
blood in that part of the body. 


This increased circulation is often 


very helpful in correcting an abnormal 


condition. The infra-red light is now 
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finding wide application in place of the 
hot water bottle or the older mustard 
plaster and is a very effective substitute, 
The penetration of heat deep into the 
tissues stops pain in a way that is almost 
miraculous in cases of sprain, sore joint 
or congestion. Any incandescent light 
bulb gives out these infra-red radiations. 
To get proper action it is necessary to 
use a larger bulb than is ordinarily used 
for lighting purposes. Any ordinary 200 
or 300 watt bulb placed in a suitable 
reflector serves for this purpose. 

In emergencies an ordinary reading 
lamp does very well tho the amount 
of heat it gives off is rather limited. 
There is no danger from the use of such 
lights except that of burning the skin 
and any person of ordinary intelligence 
can tell when he is getting a heat burn. 


HERE are two points, however,which 
must be emphasized. The first is that 
these do not give any rays which pro- 
duce vitamin D. The other is that 
people should not attempt to diagnose 
their own diseases and treat with heat. 
Aches and pains are usually warnings of 
some disorder; the nature of the disorder 
should be learned and the cause re- 
moved. : 
We are now ready to consider the 
other way by which man can supply his 
body with the indispensable vitamin D 
and that is by getting it second hand 
from foods in which this vitamin has 
been stored. The best natural source is 
codliver oil. Next is egg yolk under cer- 
tain circumstances. The hen is provided 
with a large comb which seems to have 
the function of collecting these vita-rays 
just as the aerial collects radio waves 
and of manufacturing vitamin D which 
is stored in the egg yolk for food for the 
hatching chicks. Eggs from hens ex- 
posed to sunlight or to artificial irradia- 
tion are comparatively rich in this im- 
portant vitamin D. 

One of the most important recent 
discoveries in regard to vitamin D was 
that the vitamin could be produced in 
food products by the process of irradia- 
tion just as it is produced in the skin. 
When such foods are consumed they 
serve to prevent rickets, in the same way 
that vita-rays do. 

The particular compound, ergosterol, 
which is made into vitamin D by the 
ultra-violet light, is found in fairly large 
quantities in yeast. It is possible to pre- 
pare the ergosterol in fairly pure form, 
then irradiate it to produce vitamin D. 
This is then dissolved in some tasteless 
vegetable oil and a product is produced 
which is 100 times as potent as a good 
grade of codliver oil so far as vitamin D 
is concerned. Of course it does not fur- 
nish the vitamin A which is associated 
with D in ecodliver oil. Several drug 
companies are now licensed to produce 
this product. 

There has been much discussion about 
the possibility of producing harmful 
etlects by taking of too much vitamin D, 
Experiments indicate that this can be 
done but that it takes one thousand 
times as much to damage an individual 
as it does to prevent rickets so there is 
little danger of the average person secur- 
ing too much of the vitamin. 


[f you put several slices of bacon in 

pan underneath the meat loaf, the 
{ will not stick to the pan or burn.— 
J. H., Iowa. 
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Why 85% of 
America’s leading hospitals 


use Kotex absorbent 


Because of its comfort and hygienic value, Kotex ab- 


sorbent is used today by 85% of our great hospitals. 


F you are one of the millions of 

women who prefer Kotex because 
of its marvelous comfort and conve- 
nience, you'll be delighted to know hos- 
pitals approve it from the health stand- 
point, too. More than that — 85% of 
all the leading hospitals of the United 
States actually use Kotex absorbent in 
their hospital work! 


These famous hospitals use Kotex 


Chicago Memorial Hospital, Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital of Philadelphia, Lenox 
Hill Hospital of New York, University 
Hospital of Baltimore . these are 
only a few of the many outstanding 
hospitals where Kotex is used today. 
These hospitals select Kotex . . . just as 
you do... for the comfort’it assures. 
But they have another reason, too. . . 
they know its hygienic value. 

Kotex is made of a remarkable absor- 
bent, known as Cellucotton (not cot- 
ton) absorbent wadding. Cellucotton 
is five times more absorbent than the 
finest surgical cotton. It absorbs away 
from the surface, leaving the surface 
soft and delicate. 

Kotex is made of layer on filmy layer 
of this wonderful Cellucotton. These 
layers permit circulation of air and keep 
Kotex light and cool. 


Kotex is disposable . . . there’s no 


laundry, fuss or embarrassment. 


KOTEX IS SOFT... 


1 Not a deceptive softness, that soon 
packs into chafing hardness. But a deli- 
cate, fleecy softness that lasts for hours. 


7 Safe, secure ...Keeps your mind at 
ease. 


3 Rounded and tapered corners— 
for inconspicuous protection. 


' 4 Deodorizes, safely, thoroughly, by a 
special process. 


, § Disposable, completely, instantly. 


Regular Kotex—45c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 
Or singly in vending cabinets through 
West Disinfecting Co. 


Ask to see the KOTEX BELT and 
KOTEX SANITARY APRON at any 
drug, dry goods or department store. 


OTT ab 
TRY KOTEX—FREE ...3 Kotex pads will be 
mailed to you in a plain wrapper, as soon as this 
coupon is received. Aiso, a very interesting and 
valuable booklet by Dr. G. H. Williamson on 
Personal Hygiene for Women. It answers many 
questions that are in every woman's mind. The 
sample and the booklet are yours, at no cost. 


KOTEX 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 
KOTEX COMPANY, SF-6 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me 3 Kotex pads and a copy of 
Dr. Williamson's book on Personal Hygiene. 


See Advertising Index, page 69 




































































Successful Recipes 








Luncheon Macaroni With Ham 


Cook 2 cupfuls of macaroni in plenty 
of boiling salted water. Drain and rinse 
with cold water and place in a buttered 
baking dish. Grind raw or left-over 
boiled ham, enough to make 1 cupful, 
heat in a frying pan with drippings to 
keep it from sticking, and 1 teaspoonful 
of mineed onion. Add 2 tablespoonfuls 
of flour and 2 cupfuls of milk, slowly. 
Stir well and cook until slightly thick- 
ened. Pour this mixture over the 
macaroni. Cover with % cupful of 
grated cheese and bake in a moderate 
oven for 25 minutes. Serve hot. Sufficient 
to serve 6 to 8 people.—Mrs. W. A. B., 
Minn. 

Dandelion Timbales 


2 eggs, beaten lé teaspoonful of pepper 
14% cupfuls of milk 1 teaspoonful of onion 
2 tablespoonfuls of melt- juice 
butter 1 cupful of cooked and 
24 teaspoonful of salt chopped dandelion 
greens or spinach 

Mix the ingredients in order given. 
Turn mixture into individual buttered 
molds. Set molds in a pan containing 
some hot water. Bake in a slow oven 
until firm. Remove the molds and serve 
with tomato sauce. This makes 6 indi- 
vidual servings. Other greens may be 
substituted.—Mrs. C. F., N. Y. 


Veal Delicious 


Veal steak (34 inch Salt 

thick) Pepper 
Hot fat Paprika 
Flour 1 onion, sliced 


Sour cream 


Cut the veal into suitably sized pieces 
for serving. Sprinkle with pepper and 
salt. Roll in flour or they may be dipped 
in egg and rolled in cracker or bread 
crumbs. Brown nicely on both sides in 
hot fat. Add enough thick sour cream to 
barely cover. Add the sliced onion and 
dash liberally with paprika. Cover 
tightly and simmer over a very low fire 
or bake in a slow oven for 1% hours or 
until the cream is almost absorbed. 
These are delicious.—Miss A. D., Kans. 


Strawberry Meringue Cake 


2 cupfuls of sifted flour 1 cupful of milk, 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


powder 46 cupful of sugar 
\%{ teaspoonful of salt 4 egg whites, stiffly 
44 cupful of butter beaten 
1 cupful of sugar 1 quart of fresh straw- 


4 egg yolks, beaten berries 

+6 cupful of sugar 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and sift together three times. 
Cream butter, add sugar gradually, and 
cream together until light and fluffy. 
Add egg yolks, then sifted flour alter- 
nately with milk, a small amount at a 
time. Beat after each addition until 
smooth. Add vanilla. Bake in two 9-inch 
layer pans in moderate oven 25 minutes. 
Remove from pans and cool. Fold % 
cupful of sugar slowly into egg whites. 
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All recipes on this page have been carefully 
tested in our Tasting-Test Kitchen. 


Place the two layers of cake on a baking 
sheet. Pile meringue lightly on them and 
return to slow oven to brown for 15 
minutes. Wash and hull the berries. 
Reserve a few choice ones for garnishing. 
Crush the rest of them with 4 cupful 
of sugar. Spread between layers. Gar- 
nish top with whole berries and serve at 
once.—A. V., Wis. 


Souffle From Canned Meat 

2 eggs 1 cupful of chopped meat 
3 tablespoonfuls of but- (cooked ham or canned 

ter meat may be used) 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour Few drops of onion juice 

1 cupful of sweet milk 

Melt butter, add flour, blend thoroly. 
Add milk gradually and stir until 
smooth. Bring to boiling point, then 
remove from fire and add egg yolks 
slightly beaten. Add meat and season- 
ings. Then fold in egg whites stiffly 
beaten. Pour into a buttered baking 
dish and bake in a moderate oven about 
20 minutes. Serve at once. Serves 4 to 6. 


Mrs. C. D. W., Mich. 
Green Salad 


1 small head of lettuce 2 bunches of red radishes 
3 large carrots 1 dozen green onions 
Soak lettuce in water until crisp, then 
cut into small bits, dice carrots and rad- 
ishes, also cut onions into small pieces. 


ET’S make the most of our 

summer menus when we can 

have every type of fresh fruit and 
vegetable. 

The recipe page will bring you 
our readers’ favorite recipes made 
from farm products. Therefore 
its success is your success because 
of your own contributions. Send 
your recipes for late summer 
menus. One dollar will be paid 
for each one printed. 


Mix all together and put in cool place 
until ready to serve. Pour over salad 
the following dressing, mix: lightly and 
top with mayonnaise. 

Dressing 
1 tablespoonful of vine- 4 teaspoonful of salt 


gar bo teaspoonful of paprika 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 


K. K., Kans. 
Jiffy Cake 


Into your measuring cup put )4 cup- 
ful of melted butter, break in 1 egg, and 
fill the cup with milk. Turn into mixing 
bowl and into this sift 144 cupfuls of 
flour, 1 cupful of sugar, 2 teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, and a pinch of salt. 
Flavor with 1 teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Beat well, turn into 1 small shallow loaf 
pan, or into 2 layer cake pans, and bake 
in a moderate oven 20 minutes. 


Frosting for Jiffy Cake 


Into the top part of your double 
boiler put 1 egg white, 1 cupful of sugar, 
and 3 tablespoonfuls of water. Place 
over boiling water and beat constantly 
with an egg beater for 7 minutes. Re- 
move from over boiling water, add a few 
drops of vanilla, and continue beating 
until of the right consistency to spread. 

Mrs, H. M., lowa. 


A Different Use for Eggs 

5 eggs 5 tablespoonfuls of milk 
1 teaspoonful of salt or water 
Few grains of pepper 4 pound of cheese 
¥ teaspoonful of paprika Tart currant jelly 

Beat the yolks of the eggs until thick. 
Add salt, pepper, paprika, and milk or 
water. Fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Pour into a hot, greased frying 
pan, cover, and cook very slowly. When 
well puffed and a delicate brown under- 
neath sprinkle with cheese which has 
been chopped into small pieces and dot 
over the top of this with tart jelly. Place 
in moderate oven for 10 or 15 minutes or 
until the cheese melts slightly and the 
omelet is partially firm. Fold omelet 
and serve at once. Serves 4.—Mrs. 
W. U., Nebr. 


Dutch Salad 


2 cupfuls of finely 1 medium-sized onion, 


chopped or shredded diced fine 

cabbage 1 large tomato diced 
1% cupfuls of diced cold 4 teaspoonful of celery) 

boiled potatoes seer 

Mix the vegetables with any desired 
salad dressing and serve. We like the 
following: 


l6 eupfui of sugar 1 teaspoonful of mustard 


2 tablespoonfuls of flour 2 eggs 
1 teaspoonful of salt l6 cupful of vinegar 


14 teaspoonful of paprika 14 cupful of water 
14 cupful of cream (sweet or sour) 
Blend the dry ingredients. Add the 
eggs and beat smooth. Add the vinegar 
and water, and cook over boiling water 
until it is thick, stirring occasionally. 
Cool and add the cream. Mix enough 
with the salad to moisten sufficiently. 
This serves 6.—Mrs. O. B. 8. 


Rhubarb Conserve 


10 cupfuls of diced 3 oranges 

rhubarb 1 lemon 
8 cupfuls of sugar 16 cupful of nuts cut fine 

Place the rhubarb in a preserving ket- 
tle with the sugar on top. Add the juice 
from the oranges and lemons, which has 
been strained. Cover the remaining 
orange and lemon peel with cold water, 
let come to a boil, rinse in cold water and 
repeat twice more. This method re- 
moves all trace of bitterness. Chop or 
dice the peel and add to the rhubarb 
mixture. Cook slowly, stirring occa- 
sionally until sufficiently thickened. A 
few minutes before removing from the 
fire, add the nut meats. Seal while hot. 
Makes from 6 to 7 pints.—Mrs. J. E., 
North Dakota. 
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could steal 
his horse.... 


s, HERE’S a man who doesn’t wait until his horse is 
‘ae before he locks the stable door. Not him. 
He sleeps sound at night because he’s so wide awake in 
the daytime. Practical and successful. Believes in pre- 
cautions rather than in remedies.” 


Thus his friends are likely to describe the man who 
relies entirely on Shell Motor Oil to provide the correct 
lubrication which he knows will “bar the door” against 
costly repairs. 


Needless wear and tear steals no mileage from the 
engine that is lubricated with Shell Motor Oil. For 
Shell is refined by a special low-temperature process 
which retains all the vitality and heat-resistance of 
Nature’s best-balanced crude. 


Farmers everywhere, consequently, depend upon Shell 
Motor Oil as a padlock of protection, safeguarding 
their cars, trucks and power machinery. Other oils, they 
find, may be higher priced, but none can claim the same 
ability to prolong the life and liveliness of any car. 


SHELL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 7 7 7 ST. LOUIS 


When you change to Shell, save the old oil 


Poured on blasted stumps or other waste materials on 
the farm, the discarded oil makes them burn more 
readily. If you haven’t enough crankcase drainings from 
your Own engines, ask the Shell Service Station for some. 


THE SIGN OF THE SHELL IS ON THE AIR 
- - - Every Monday Night, 8:30 Central Time. 


GASOLINE « + + MOTOR OIL + + + KEROSENE + + + TRACTOR OIL + + + GREASES 


> P] 











The story of a dirt 
farmer and his experi- 
ence in raising turkeys 
and caring for shotguns 
and farm machinery, 
Your copy of this amus- 
ing common-sense 
booklet mailed free, 






See Advertising Index, page 69 
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HEAT 








NO SMOKE : NO ODOR 





Finished in two-tone gray enamel SY 


NO DANGER 











lor you who erave 


a spick and span kitchen 


ITHOUT trace of ashes, or threat of 

coal dust is the modern kitchen. Your 
Florence Oil Range—a spotless beauty of 
gleaming enamel—gives intense heat free 
from smoke and free from smell. 


The Florence has no wicks. It burns 
the vapor from kerosene (coal oil) and 
the short burner centres the flame right 
on the bottom of the cooking vessel. This 
famous Florence principle of “focused 
heat” means eed economy of fuel and 
a cool kitchen. The heat cooks the cook- 
ing and not the cook. 


The Florence oven, with “baker's 
arch” and patented heat-spreader, is 
quick and sure; food does not burn on the 
bottom but is browned evenly all over. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 


Park Square Building, 


Department L-3, 


A wide variety of Florence models of 
different sizes and prices, finished in 
various shades of enamel, are displayed 
for your choosing at hardware, furniture 
and department stores. 

To complete your modern kitchen, 
you should also have a Florence Auto- 
matic Water Heater. It burns kerosene, re- 
quires no attention and gives you ang <4 
of constant hot water at a cost of a few 
cents a day. Ask your plumber about it, 


«SHORTER KITCHEN 
HOURS” 


Let us mail you without 
eharge “Shorter Kitchen 
Hours”, an unusual book- 
let of household informa- 
tion and interesting recipes. 






Boston, Massachusetts 


Hrorwa 
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Never Idie. Bays sae oe 
tivates. It also runs pumps, saws, and other 
belt machines. 



















a Factory Price. 


pe gm 


Iiteckmeet. Cate 
weeds, 


hay, 
Also 30-inch é ~a 
Type Lawn Mower. 











and swollen, tender joints 
are relieved. Safe, sure. 
revent shoe pressure. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores 


Dr Scholl's 





Put one on— 
the pain is gone ! 
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Insure against Skin Troubles 
by daily use of 


Cuticura Soap 


Assisted by Cuticura Ointment 


Sold Everywhere 25c. each 














DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


cheap. Lasts all sea- 
(=A PICS| Wey 
onan: GEZ 7 
we > WEN gy 


son. Made of metal, 
My GPS SWS 
= EUG AS g : 










can’t spill or tip over; 

will not soil or injure 

WEN te anything. Guaranteed. 
STAT EY Insist upon DAISY FLY 
KILLER from your dealer. 

| HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








A New System of Curing Alfalfa 
{ Continued from page 7 | 


Seven-foot or eight-foot mowers have 
been used in Michigan where the tractor 
hook-up is employed. In light hay, one 
seven- or eight-foot swath makes too 
small a windrow, but this disadvantage 
can be overcome by rolling two win- 
drows together with the side rake when 
the hay is being turned. 

Raking freshly cut hay is an innova- 
tion and causes much comment among 
oldtime haymakers, who cannot see how 
a rake can pick up such new hay in the 
first place, nor how it ever can cure out 
in the second. As a matter of fact, any 
side rake in good condition should have 
no difficulty in picking up newly cut 
hay, and none has been experienced in 
Michigan. 

As to curing this hay in the windrow, 
there are many advantages to such a 


| . . . 
method. Hay lying in a swath has all of 
| its leaves exposed to the sun, with the 


thick, juicy stems under cover. When it 


| is allowed to lie this way in bright, hot 





weather, the leaves dry out very rapidly 
and become sear and brittle, but the 
stems dry much more slowly than the 
leaves. 

Under such conditions, when the 
leaves are just nicely ready to go in the 
barn, the stems are too juicy and heat- 
ing is likely to result; or when the stems 
are dry enough the leaves have become 
brittle, they shatter easily, and the 
most desirable portion of the alfalfa 
the leaves—is lost. The leaves contain 
about 65 percent of the food value of 
the alfalfa plant. 

However, when the hay is raked 
within a few minutes to an hour or so 
after it has been cut, the exposed stems 
and sheltered leaves dry out more 
nearly together, they are ready to be 
loaded at about the same time, and they 
go into the barn with a minimum of loss. 

Curing alfalfa in loose, airy windrows, 
such as can be delivered by a properly 
operated side rake, is fast enough for 
all practical purposes, according to 
Ralph Arbogast, Branch County, Michi- 
gan, one of the first to use the new hay- 
making system after witnessing the first 
public demonstration at Colwater, in 
1925. 


fare: .Y every user of the new system 
—and they are numbered by the 
thousands in Michigan now— testifies 
that the turning of the hay with the side- 
delivery rake greatly speeds up curing. 
Turning: is accomplished by driving the 
rake to the right of each windrow, in the 


| same direction it was previously mowed, 
| and raked, and allowing the tail end of 


the rake to tip the windrow upside down 
on dry, warm ground. The teeth of the 
rake are sloped as much as practical for 
clean work, so they give the hay quite 
a lift in turning it over. 

The moist hay at the bottom thus is 
brought to the top and the speed with 
which it dries out in good weather is 
remarkable. Hay which seems far too 
tough for stacking or mowing away 
before it is turned will be thoroly dry 
in three or four hours of good weather. 
A common practice is to cut and rake the 
hay one day, let it cure in the windrow 
the second day, turn it in the morning, 
and haul it in the afternoon of the third 
day. In bright, hot weather, the turning 
and hauling can often be done the second 
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day. . This is common with the second 
cutting of alfalfa in Michigan. 

In turning heavy alfalfa, it should 
merely be tipped over with the tail end 
of the rake, as described, the near horse 
walking to the right of the windrow 
being turned. If a full sweep of the rake 
is given the hay, the windrow is likely to 
become rope-like and hard to handle on 
the load. 

H. H. Stern, of Monroe County, 
Michigan, sells alfalfa to dairymen and 
has added another labor-saving step to 
this method of hay curing. He cuts his 
alfalfa, rakes it within two or three 
hours, and cures it in the windrow, tip- 
ping it over with the side-delivery rake 
the second or third day to speed up the 
final curing. Then, when the hay has fully 
dried he bales it from the field, putting 


it to the baler by means of a buck-rake. | 


AST summer, with a 19-acre field of 
alfalfa yielding 42 tons for the first 
cutting, one man and team put this hay to 
the baler with a 12-foot buckrake in 17 
hours. The field was 120 rods long and 
three sets of the baler were made. This 


system was not only much cheaper and | 
faster than loading and hauling the hay, | 


according to Stern, but it also saved on 
the baling bill, as the baler was operated 
with a crew of five rather than the usual 
crew of seven men. 

Among the questions always asked at 
demonstrations of this system are; Will 
it work in really heavy hay? Will it 
work in clover, sweet clover, and soy- 
beans? 

In demonstrations which the writer 
personally conducted, alfalfa running 
close to three tons per acre has been 
raked within one hour of the time it was 
cut, turned about noon of the second 
day, turned again the morning of the 
third day, and hauled in excellent condi- 
tion in 50 to 54 hours from the time of 
cutting. On the farm of R. G. Potts, 
of Macomb County, 20 acres of a heavy 
alsike-alfalfa mixture were cured in this 
manner, and the hay was of number one 
quality. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad demon- 
stration farm at Howard City uses the 
system with sweet clover and, according 
to B. O. Hagerman, manager of this 
enterprise, they have never had better 
sweet clover than that put up with the 
side rake and hay loader in the manner 
described. Naturally, a longer time is 
required to complete curing with sweet 
clover than with other hays. 

This is also very much the case with 
soybeans. The writer is not prepared to 
say that this method is the best one for 
soybeans, but it is being used success- 
fully with this crop. 





The big question with any hay is: | 
When is it dry? That seems to be en- | 


tirely a matter of expert judgment. Old- 
time haymakers all seem to have dif- 
ferent systems of determining the condi- 
tion of hay and all of these systems may 
fail in the hands of a novice. Certainly 
it is not a matter of color. The greener 
the hay, the better. 

Green color to alfalfa is not a mere 
matter of fancy; the green color and 
content of certain vitamins go hand in 
hand. Hay should be put up as green as 
possible, but green is color, not moisture. 
[t must be dry to keep safely in the 
mow or stack, and dryness, unless one 
has a moisture tester, is a matter of 
experienced judgment. 








BRIGGS & STRATTON 
MODEL L ENGINE 





latest and finest achievement of 

this well-known maker is stand- 

ard equipment on the Horton 

Perfect 36-84. Exceptionally 

easy to start. Quickly detached 
for other farm work. 
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Mane THE NEW 


$125 


Moms HORTON 


rer ft ecyT 36-684 











© PORCELAIN TUB OF MODERN IVORY 
JADE GREEN TRIM 


® LOVELL PRESSURE CLEANSER 
(WRINGER) 


© SUBMERGED AGITATOR 
@ SEALED, SILENT MECHANISM 


© NEWEST MODEL BRIGGS & 
STRATTON 4 CYCLE ENGINE 

The. Perfect 36-83 Electric model 

Se ee cjuiement, 3) vol, AND OTHER NOTEWORTHY FEATURES 


any current requirement, 32 volt, 
110 volt, D.C. or A.C. 


VIMMIASIIAAAAAAMMAAMAAS 


O HOME Makers of America Horton offers, beyond 
question, the finest washer in 59 years’ experience—in 
beauty—in performance—in dependability. 

Check its features carefully—features pioneered by Horton. 
Then try to match the quality at any price. 

Staunchly built in its entirety for use with gasoline en- 
gine; interchangeable with electric motor. 

For all-time satisfaction choose the Horton; é# gets all 
the clothes clean, quickly, thoroughly, easily. Your dealer 
will gladly arrange a free demonstration. Write for his 
name, and descriptive literature. 


HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., 638 Fry St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
z A GOOD NAME 
FOR 59 YEARS 


See Advertising Index, page 69 
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ATTENTION 
-DAIRYMEN! 





THE TEN 
MASTER 
MINDS 
“OF. 

DAIRYING 




















Just Off the Press 


E HAVE been told that 

this is the greatest his- 
torial contribution ever made 
to the dairy industry. This 
attractively bound and printed 
80-page book is a compila- 
tion of the articles on “The 
Ten Master Minds of Dairying” 
which appeared last year in The 
Dairy Farmer and Successful 
Farming. ‘‘The Ten Master 
Minds,” who were chosen by 
vote of the present day leaders 
of the industry, are 


Babcok 
Hoard 
Eckles 

De Laval 
McCollum 
Pasteur 
Haecker 
Borden 
Henry 
Hunziker 


ACH of these famous men is 

the subject. of a chapter in 
this valuabie new book. This 
material has already been used 
as the basis for study in courses 
of two universities. It will be of 
the greatest possible value to 
vocational schools, 4-H _ clubs, 
and like organizations, and you 
will want a,copy for your own 
reference library. The price per 
copy is 35.cents. Special rates 
will be made to groups who buy 
in quantity. Send stamps or 
coins today for your copy of 


“The Ten Master Minds of Dairying” 


The Service Bureau 


Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Safe Storage for Grain 


[ Continued from page 13] 


circulation by filling-the air spaces with 
destroyed wheat. In this way they create 
“hot pockets” or areas in the bin and 
ruin large quantities by heat damage. 
The rate of respiration or breathing of 
wheat speeds up as the moisture content 
goes above 15 percent. It is three times 


| as rapid at 16 percent moisture as at 


15 percent and 12 times as rapid at 17 


| percent as it is at 15 percent. This ex- 


plains why 15 percent moisture is about 


| the maximum safe moisture content for 








stored wheat. 
The temperature of the grain also 


| affects the rate of respiration. The rate 


increases with a rise in temperature, 
slowly at first, but increasing more 


| rapidly as the grain temperature rises 
| above 90 degrees. At temperatures be- 


tween 115 and 125 the rate of respira- 
tion rises very rapidly. A combination 
of high temperatures and high moisture 
content will cause very rapid heating of 
wheat. 

Whenever the temperature of stored 
grain rises there is danger of damage 
altho the present temperatures may not 
be damaging. A rise in temperature is 
likely to increase the rate of respiration 
and thus cause a further rise in tem- 
perature. It goes without saying that 
wheat which goes into the bin at a high 
temperature is more likely to give 
trouble in storage. In fact, much of the 
wheat taken from the harvest field is 
already near to the danger point in 
temperature. However, unless there is a 
rise of temperature in storage there is 
not likely to be any damage. 


HAT is the best method of cooling 

the grain when it starts to heat in 
storage? Many methods have been tried 
with varying degrees of success. The 
plan of artificially drying the wheat by 
blowing heated air thru it is a very 
effective method as used by the terminal 
elevators. For farm conditions no 
cheap and efficient method of doing this 
has been worked out. 

If we rule out artificial drying, we 
have left the use of ventilated bins and 
the moving of the grain. Ventilated 
bins may be very helpful in keeping 
damp wheat from spoiling. In wheat 
storage experiments conducted by the 
Kansas State Agricultural College last 
season it was found that the ventilated 
bins were much superior to those with 
tight walls. 

Wheat containing 16.2 percent mois- 


| ture was stored in a ventilated steel bin 
without heating or damage of any kind. 


Wheat of a similar moisture content 
was stored in a ventilated steel bin with- 
out heating or damage of any kind. 
Wheat of a similar moisture content 


| stored in a tight wall steel bin and in a 


concrete bin heated badly and had to be 
moved several times to prevent damage. 

During the past winter, grain sor- 
ghums containing 20 percent moisture 
were stored in the same ventilated steel 


| bin with no heating or damage, while 


the same kind of grain stored in a double 
wall wooden bin was practically ruined 
by heating and molding. 

Many different types of ventilation 
have been tried. The United States 
Department of Agriculture tried out the 


method of putting flues across a wooden 
bin with openings in the side walls 
covered with screen. It was found that 
the wheat would dry out for a distanc: 
of a foot on either side of the flue. A 
large number of flues are required to dry 
a bin of grain, and, since these flues ar: 
difficult and .expensive to install, they 
are not very practical for farm storag: 
of large quantities of grain. 

Many farmers put boards, posts, or 
sacks of straw in their bins to help dry 
the wheat with apparent success. [xpe- 
rience seems to prove that there is some 
merit in these makeshift ventilation 
systems but that they cannot be de- 
pended upon to dry wheat under ex- 
tremely bad conditions. 

The ventilated steel bin which worked 
so successfully in the tests referred to 
above, had holes or perforations in the 
side walls and a large flue which was 
also perforated, extending vertically 
thru the center of the bin. On the top 
of this central flue was a revolving suc- 
tion cupola which tended to draw air 
thru the wheat and upward thru the 
flue. 

There is no evidence to show that 
any one material is better for the con- 
struction of grain bins except that it may 
be easier to provide ventilation in one 
than the other. Tight wall steel bins 
and concrete stave bins both allowed 
more heating than the ventilated steel 
bin. The wooden bin, because it is sel- 
dom made air-tight, provides some ven- 
tilation and is, in the minds of most 
farmers, the best type of storage. The 
wooden bin, however, allows greater 
damage by rodents and by weevil. 

Probably the best safeguard against 
damage in storage is in being prepared 
to move the grain when it heats. Mov- 
ing the grain breaks up and redistributes 
hot pockets and moldy spots which 
may be forming. The grain is cooled and 
some moisture is driven off. The cooling 
effect of moving grain depends upon the 
air temperature and the wheat tem- 
terature. 


NE bin of hot wheat was moved ona 

cool day and its temperature was 
lowered 30 degrees. Another bin moved 
on a hot day was cooled only two de- 
grees. Based upon the moving of 16 
bins of wheat last summer in our wheat 
storage experiments, it would seem that 
the temperature could be lowered two- 
thirds of the difference between the 
wheat temperature and the outside air 
temperature. 

The blower elevator is the most 
effective machine for cooling the wheat. 
The blast of air and the rapid move- 
ment of the grain separates each kernel 
and dries any moisture that ‘may be 
clinging to the outside. If the blower is 
equipped with a cleaning device, as some 
on the market now are, the value of the 
moving will be greater. Wheat, with a 
limited amount of moisture, may be 
reconditioned by only one moving. 

Flax Facts is a new bulletin issued 
jointly by the University of Minnesota 
St. Paul, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo, and South Dakota State 
College, Brookings. 
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New razor protected 
by reinforced 
corners 


More than ten million men are bless- 
ing their New Gillette Razor for its 
wealth of new comfort, speed and 
smoothness, but most of all for its pro- 
tection against hard knocks. 

When you dropped your oldGillette, 
the slightest dent was enough to throw 
the blade out of alignment and cause 
the razor to “pull.” Now all that is 
banished forever by the sturdy rein- 
forced corners of the new cap and the 
cut-out corners of the New Gillette 
Blade. Punishment-proof—that’s what 
the New Gillette really is! 

A big advantage? Yes. But that is 
only one of many big improvements— 
no more wiping; no more taking razor 
apart to dry the rust-resisting blade; 
channel guard; longer, bent-back 
teeth—all these and many others are 
yours for only $1.00 at your dealer’s in 
the 24K. gold-plated New Gillette 
Razor in a handsome case, with one 
New Gillette Blade. 

See your dealer on your way home 
tonight. 

GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S. A. 


$7.00 for ten; 
- ~ $0c for five 















We can’t prevent your dropping the New Gillette, but we 
can prevent the nicks and dents that spoil your shave. 


QUICK FACTS: REINFORCED CORNERS PREVENT 
DAMAGE IF DROPPED... 
out “razor-pull” ...new processed steel blade resists 
rust ... new shape guard teeth ... channel guard ... 
square blade-ends .. . all yours for only $1.00. 


cut-out blade corners cut 
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aa 












i The New Gillette 
) Blades in the new 


green packet 














The New Gillette Shave 





See Advertising Index, page 69 





















To Our Girls’ Page Readers: “During the 
summer months you will find your page 
combined with the Junior and Club Depart- 
ment.— Editors. 


and economical transportation for a 

group of 4-H club members and 
folks, so that they may attend the an- 
nual state club week, which is to be 
held in the capital city 200 miles away. 
That was the problem confronting the 
county and home demonstration agents 
in Custer County, Nebraska, last spring. 
Much club interest was being mani- 
fested, and several boys and girls were 
ready to go to club week, that is, if 
transportation could 
be provided. 


[: IS no small task to provide safe 


“Scies and Club Department 


of agriculture campus. On Saturday, 
club week ended and the return trip 
was made. Being thoroly tired, the 
group was not quite as hilarious as it 
was when going in to Lincoln, but its 
real enthusiasm for club work was 
greater when coming home. 

The group making the trip was most 
interesting in itself as it consisted mainly 
of progressive leaders and county cham- 
pions who had excelled in 4-H club pro- 
jects within the county.—Leona Davis. 


Know the Goldfinch 


you see a flash of bright yellow 
among the green foliage of the shrub- 
bery. If you own a canary you wonder, 





confined to weed seeds, many of whic! 
are bothersome and destructive plant 
pests, and so the bird is really beneficial! 
to the farmer. He also varies his diet 
to some extent with a few plant lic: 
beetles, and other insects; this is also 4 
friendly gesture toward the cause of 
agriculture. 

Undoubtedly the goldfinch does pick 
up a little grain now and then. But the 
very minor loss which the farmer sus- 
tains because of this is more than com- 
pensated by the fact that the bird per- 
forms a valuable service in holding 
many of our plant pests in check. 

The goldfinch is quite abundant thru- 
out the Middlewest during the summer 

months and may by 
found as far north as 





“Where there is a 
will, there is a way.” 
So on Sunday morn- 
ing, June 2, 1929, sev- 
eral 4-H club folks 
were in Broken Bow, 
outside of the court- 
house, ready to start. 
A most curious group 
of bystanders were 
disregarding the con- 
stant showers falling 
from above, and stood 
in front of the court- 
house watching these 
several 4-H clubbers 
stowing away their 
possessions. The 
means of conveyance 
perhaps agitated 
more comment than 
anything else. 

A local doctor, Dr. 
P. H. J. Carothers, a 
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southern Canada at 
that time. It is then 
that the brilliant yel- 
low of these birds is 
quite conspicuous 
among the bright 
green foliage of the 
trees and shrubbery 
They seem to prefer 
company and thus 
travel about in small 
groups. With the com- 
ing of winter, how- 
ever, the goldfinch 
wings his way south- 
ward to warmer 
climes. Sometimes he 
finds his way into 
Mexico, where he 
awaits the coming of 
spring in the north, 
after which he again 
becomes a familiar 
figure swinging in the 








friend of boys and 
girls, had offered a 
way to solve the prob- 
lem. Dr. Carothers, 
having adopted fishing as his hobby and 
living within reach of the sand hill lake 
region, had built a portable house for 
his own use. Upon the chassis of a truck 
he built a “regular bungalow” out of 
building board material. Along each side 
of the interior were benches, which 
might be converted into a bed if one 
wished. At one end was a drop-leaf table 
and built-in cupboard. This really had 
all the comforts of home. Portable camp 
chairs provided extra seating space. 

As many as could climbed into the 
house, while the overflow rode in the 
cab of the truck. The old woman who 
lived in a shoe surely had as much room 
in her home as the club folks had in 
this one. After the back door was se- 
curely locked, the truck moved slowly 
on its way to Lincoln. 

A casual reader may think that a trip 
in such a conveyance may have been 
dull; but that was not the case. No club 
meeting ever had more fun, or more 
pep. Refreshments were not lacking 
either, as a picnic lunch furnished the 
group sustenance at noon. 

The truck arrived in Lincoln late 
Sunday night, and in a short time each 
had found his or her sleeping quarters 
assignment. 

A week full of inspiration and educa- 
tional activities was spent on the college 
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How Nebraska clubbers solved the problem of going to 


for a moment, if your own domestic 
bird had in some manner escaped. For 
the goldfinch so cleverly resembles the 
common canary at first glance that he is 
often termed the “‘wild canary.” 

But if you look a trifle closer you will 
see that the goldfinch differs from his 
domesticated contemporary in several 
ways. He is conspicuously marked on 
wings, tail, and crown with black which 
brings out to good advantage the rich 
yellow color that characterizes the bird. 
He is an exceedingly handsome fellow, 
as one can easily imagine, and it is 
doubtful if any other bird is possessed 
of such striking plumage unless it be 
the brilliant and well-known cardinal. 
But whether this statement has room for 
argument or not, the fact remains that 
the goldfinch is at least an exceedingly 
handsome bird. 

This fellow belongs to the finch fam- 
ily—one of the largest bird groups in our 
country—and is therefore closely allied 
to the grosbeaks, sparrows, and juncoes, 
all of which are well-known birds. He is 
a seed eater, as his short beak would 
indicate. But if that statement causes 
farm boys to prick up their ears in 
anticipation of hearing that the gold- 
finch is destructive to grain seeds, they 
may rest easily. They have no cause for 
alarm for this bird’s efforts are largely 


breezeuponsomelight 
camp branch that bends un- 
der his weight. 

He nests late. It 
seems that under his bright yellow coat 
beats a heart that is free and irrespon- 
sible, and so he shuns the cares that 
come with the building of a nest and 
the rearing of a family until after other 
birds have this process well under way. 


—C. F. Brockman. 


4-H Clubs Broadcast 
AUNIQUE feature of the 4-H club 


work in Houston County, Minne- 
sota, is a broadcasting program. County 
Agent Joe Anderson says that members 
themselves are very enthusiastic over 
this opportunity. The program has 
served the purpose of providing excel- 
lent training for the club members and 
also of giving the public an idea of what 
is being accomplished in club work. 


Pays College Costs 


| ecteentg club work is proving to be the 
means by which Harold Umbaugh 
will secure his college education. Harold 
is now a sophomore in the Mappanee 
High School in Indiana. He has already 
been in pig, corn, sheep, and calf clubs 
and with the experience he has gathered 
in this way he has béen able to rent an 
80-acre farm this year which is being 
devoted primarily to growing the feeds 
for the stock that he has accumulated. 
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GAIN Oliver offers a 
great advance in Power 
—The Oliver Hart-Parr Model 
A—a 4-cylinder, 4-plow tractor. 
It is lower, shorter, narrower, bet- 


ter— amore compact farm power 


unit that will handle more easily, 
work more freely, produce power 


more economically — the new Oliver 


Hart-Parr Model A. 


The new valve-in-head motor (pat- 
ents applied for) burns kerosene 
or gasoline and from either gets 
more power per dollar of fuel 
cost. A new type force feed lu- 
brication system, new type bal- 
anced cooling system, new type 
fuel system, make this most effi- 
cient type of motor even more 


efficient. 


The Oliver Hart-Parr Cooling Sys- 
tem directly forces the coolest 
water in the system against the 
hottest part of the motor, keep- 
ing the ignition chamber and the 


valves free from overheating. The problem of crankcase 


dilution is greatly lessened. 


The power transmission parts from the 3-inch main bearings 
to the 314-inch driving axle are larger, stronger, made of 
superior metals. Ball and roller bearings are more plentifully 
used. Metal has been placed where metal counts. 


UNDER 
THE OLIVER 
FLAG 


The Most Powerful , 
Tractor of its Size | 
on Four Wheels 
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is much more accessible. 







More ball and roller bearings 





Really handy belt pulley 





More driver comfort 





New cooling system 





Beauty and Balance 








More alloy steels 









60-inch over-all height 
79\,,-inch wheel base 






117-inch over-all length 
39-inch inside tread 
5600 Ibs. of weight 



















The Oliver Hart-Parr Model A, in chassis, motor and trans- 
mission, offers every modern improvement and some that 


OLIVER 





A 4-plow tractor, 
the successor to 
the world-famous 
leaderoffarm 
power—the Hart- 
Parr 18-36. 
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are entirely new. It is fully enclosed outside to protect the works within. Inside, it 
presents a new cleanness and trimness of design, free from the usual projections, and 
The Oliver Hart-Parr Model A also offers the farmer many 
new conveniences: the low, roomy, dust-proof platform; 
a movable, adjustable, spring-hung seat; automobile type 
foot clutch; handy gear shift lever. The operator rides in 
comfort with a fine view of the work. 


It also offers new operating advantages 


any tool or any setting of a tool to meet unusual conditions. 


The belt pulley is right out in the open so that the belt can 


literally be thrown on. 


It's from the shops of Hart-Parr, founders of the tractor 
industry, long holders of leadership in power. 

Besides the sensational new Row Crop, this new Oliver 
Hart-Parr takes its place under the Oliver Flag that leads 


to lower costs of producing crops. 


size on 4 wheels. 


A Tractor. 


is Address 


& 6. @....... City 


June, 1930, Succi 


MODEL A 


the drawbar is ad- 


justable up and down and in a wider arc to accommodate 


Write for immediate in- 
formation on this most 
powerful tractor of its 


7 FARM EQUIPMENT 
SALES COMPANY 


o Mf 400 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Z Please send me complete informa- 
~ tion on the new Oliver Hart-Parr Model 


PR. <ccwceteusdnsces 


State os 
Branches everywhere to serve you 


SSFUL I‘ ARMING : 
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AH straightforward and effi- 

A; cient simplicity that calls ’ 

a5 for floral decoration of a - 

‘By “™~/, 

i different type than that { 
suggested by the wild rose " 
and pansy. To fill this 
need the desert of Arizona hy 
has given us the cactus. t] 






Today we find the cac- 
tus used in many inter- 
esting and different ways. 
There are plants of it in 
small decorative pots, and 











Again they form decorative schemes for wall- 








tiny individual gardens of papers, screens, and panels. They are painted 
several varieties adorning on waste baskets, hooked into rugs, and made 
our windows and porches. into patchwork or applique pillows. 
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fit in well with certain types of decora- 
tion. They suggest the modern type of 
home, which is primarily simple and sin- 
cere. They also belong in the early 
American and colonial house with its 
hooked or braided rugs, pieced, appli- 
qued, or handwoven coverlets, and 
simple furniture. 

One noticeable thing about these pil- 
lows is their size. Small boxed pillows 
lead the fashion. They range in size from 
8 to 12 inches square, and are usually 
24 or 3 inches high. They are well 
tailored and look extremely fresh and 
smart. The edges are bound in a con- 
trasting color by means of a flat or 
corded binding. Sometimes the back 
and front are fastened together without 
any extra strip of material, but most of 
the smaller pillows have a 3-inch strip 
separating the parts. This gives them a 
boxed appearance, and consequently a 
crisper and more tailored look. 


SoM E simple pillows are made of plain 
J cotton or figured material. These 
are bound with plain or corded material 
in a contrasting color. A charming pil- 
low is made of plain glazed chintz with 
a small figured unit as a toile de Jouy or 
flower motif cut in the shape of a square 
or circle and applied to the center of the 
chintz top by means of flat or corded 
binding. The edges are bound in a con- 
trasting color. The fine tailoring in these 
pillows cannot be overemphasized. 

In the first pillow illustrated we have 
an unbleached muslin background, 11 
inches square (when finished). It has a 
strip of rose-red 2 inches wide dividing 
it into 4 sections. At the intersection of 
the cross is a small, unbleached muslin 
circle, crossed with blue-green. In each 
of the four sections there is a small con- 
ventional flower on a green stem with 
blue-green leaves. These flowers are 
lavender with yellow and orange centers. 
The back has a cross of rose-red, similar 
to the front, without the small, un- 
bleached circle at the point of intersec- 
tion. There is a 3-inch strip separating 
the top and bottom. The cross from the 
top seems to extend down the edge of 
the pillow to meet the back. The edges 
are tailored with blue-green binding. 

The round pillow is made of medium 
blue with a large cross of lavender and 
white checked gingham. The inner circle 
- unbleached muslin with a cross on top 
of yellow-green. The square center is 
orange. The back is blue and lavender. 
he arms of the cross on the top extend 
down the 3-inch strip and connect with 
the cross at the back. The edges are 
bound in lavender. 


TH cactus pillow has a yellow-green 
back and front, checked with orange, 

iking 12 square sections. In each of 
these sections is placed a small orange 
cross. The notched border along the bot- 
tom is orange similar to the cross bars. 
The cactus is green calico with a small 
indistinet pattern. The large leaf may 
be slightly darker than the others. The 
thorns are embroidered in black or green 
in a& lazy-daisy stitch, or they may be 
left out. This pillow has a 3-inch strip 
separating the top and bottom. 

The log cabin pillow is a revival of the 


Patterns for patchwork pillows 
may be obtained by writing Success- | 
ful Farming. Price 3 cents each. 


old quilt pattern. (These pillows may be 
made from any of your quilt patterns.) 
Start in the center with a square 
measuring 1!4 inches (when finished) 


| 


and keep adding L shapes 11% inches in | 


width until the required size is reached. 
This pillow starts with a green center. 
The L shapes are red-violet, violet, and 
blue, placed so the same colors do not 
touch each other. The illustration 
makes this clear. This is bound directly 
to the back, which may be any of the 
colors used in the top. 

The oblong pillow has a band of 
applique arouna the middle. The flowers 
are orange and yellow on a blue-green 
stem, which is appliqued to an unbleach- 
ed muslin background. The back is ex- 
actly the same as the front and is attach- 
ed directly to it without the extra strip. 

The last pillow illustrated is made of a 
large flowered or figured handkerchief. 
The four corners of this are placed 
together to form the top of the pillow. 
It may be made of a red and white 
bandana handkerchief, an India print 
square, or any other bordered square of 
the right size. 

In making pillows one of the first 
considerations should be the pillow form 
itself. Whether you buy this or make it 
yourself, be sure that it is the right size 
and a snug fit. It is very easily made of 
unbleached muslin if you use the exact 
measurements of the pillow top. It may 
be filled with a commercial filler or 
feathers. 

The binding needs a few words of 
explanation. Cut the material for bind- 
ing 1 inch on the bias. Crease thru cen- 
ter, baste about 44 inch from the folded 
edge. This makes a flat binding. To 
cord, stitch along the basting and run a 
heavy yarn thru it. 

Baste binding to the edges of top and 
bottem of pillow, and stitch into place, 
allowing % inch cording for neat over- 
lapping. Baste pillow top to 3-inch 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





joining strip and stitch into place. Stitch | 


the two ends of joining strip. Baste 
bottom to 3 sides of joining strip and 
stitch. The remaining unstitched side 
may be used for slipping the pillow form 
into place. Finish by hand. 


Time Savers 


VERY mother knows how much 
time and how many extra steps it 
takes to wait on the little folks all day. 
Here are a few ideas I have found help- 
ful to conserve my time and energy for 
other things. 

I attached an empty spool to the 
sereen door by means of a long screw, 
low enough so the smaller children can 
reach it. They like to go in and out but 


cannot reach the knob, so this saved | 


steps to open the door. 

Place hooks in the coat closet low 
enough for the children to reach, so 
they can hang up their own coats and 
ycaps when they come in from play. Have 
a low shelf or a toothbrush rack for, the 
children’s toothbrushes and paste so 
they can brush their teeth. 

Small children always soil the table- 
cloth when they eat.I cut a piece of 
white oilcloth to put under the plate. It 
is inconspicuous and easily cleaned. Be- 
fore each meal I tie a damp sponge on 
the baby’s chair, so I do not have to 
get up during the meal, to find a cloth 
to wash sticky fingers. I rinse the sponge 
and dry it in the sun until needed.— 
Mrs. H. K., lowa 
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Cash From 
Cooling 


By E.R. MEACHAM 























Hill Brothers are highly pleased with this 


kerosene burning milk cooler 


ROUND Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin, a big dairy company 


collects a selected grade cf 
milk for sale in Chicago. They 
make clean milk profitable to their 
patrons by paying for it on the 
basis of bacteria count. They pay 
40 cents more than the base price 
for every 100 pounds that shows a 
bacteria count under 10,000 per cubic 
centimeter, or 25 cents over the base 
price when the count does not exceed 
25,000 per cubic centimeter. 

They refuse any milk the temperature 
of which is over 50 degrees when it 
reaches the plant. Of course, low bacteria 
count and the low temperature go hand- 
in-hand, so cooling the milk is the crux 
of the whole business. 

About half cf the farmers sending 
milk to this plant cool it with electricity. 
The man with 50 cows and the man with 
10 both find it pays. Henry Vorpagel is 
one of them. He has an electric cooler, 
tho he milks only 10 to 14 cows. 

I went out there one windy day lagt 
April. His son Lawrence took us out to 
the milkhouse and showed us the cooler. 
It is a very compact unit. There is a 
one-half horsepower electric motor di- 
rectly connected thru a flexible coup- 
ling to a pump for compressing the 
refrigerant. This compression generates 
heat, so on the oppesite end of the motor 
shaft there is a fan to draw air thru a 
tubular radiator like that on your car. 
This cools the compressed refrigerant so 
that it condenses to a liquid and is again 
ready for a trip thru the cold-producing 
expansion coils. All this equipment is 
mounted on a 12-inch plank laid across 
the middle of the tank and simply rest- 
ing on the two side walls. 
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This switch turns the current off 
automatically at the time set 


The coils in which the refrigerant ex- 
pands to produce cold are suspended 
from the under side of the plank so that 
they are covered with water. In fact, a 
fairly thick block of ice forms over these 
pipes. The coils are protected by a metal 
grating and there is room for two 10- 
gallon cans of milk on each side. Insu- 
lated covers fit the tank tightly on each 
side of the plank. 

“We turn the current on when we 
bring in the first can of milk at night,” 
said Lawrence. “That is generally around 
6:30. By 7 we are thru milking and ice 
has already begun to form on the coils 
in the tank. We let the machine run 
until 1 o’clock; then this time switch 
turns the current off for us.” 

He pointed to a simple contrivance on 
the wall of the milkhouse, an automatic 
device that works like an alarm clock 
except that it throws a switch instead of 
ringing a bell. 

“Tn the morning we put the milk cans 
in the tank, feed the cows, and then eat 


Henry Vorpagel finds that this electric cool- 
ing device pays on the milk from 10 to 14 co 


breakfast. By that time the milk is cool 
enough to take to the plant. There's 
only room for four cans, but when we 
have more, we manage to cool it by 
setting out some of the night’s milk to 
make room for the morning’s.”’ 


FTER I had taken some pictures, 
4% we walked down to the edge of th 
field and waited for Mr. Vorpagel to mak« 
his round. “‘Lawrence has been telling 
us about the electric cooler,’’ I said 
“Do you think it costs as much as ice?” 

“The machine cost $300,” he replied 
“We built the concrete tank ourselves, 
and put in cork insulation. It cost 
around $16. Then we added the clock 
later at $19—$335 is the total cost as it 
stands. 

“The company that makes the cooler 
sent over a couple of men who helped us 
with the forms and the cork; they even 
grabbed shovels and mixed concrete 

There is another method of electr 
cooling in use in the Lake Geneva neigh- 
borhood. A thin sheet of milk runs over 

[ Please turn te page 50 | 
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10 eH ES 4 tractors 
stood 


still! 


Four BINDERS were ready to open up a 300-acre field of 
grain. Four tractors were coupled with their engines run- 
ning. Shockers were waiting. But no grain went into 
shock for a whole half-day. Poor quality twine alone held 
up work for 16 men, 4 tractors, 4 binders. 
There’s too much at stake when grain is ripe to take 
- inces with twine. Make sure you're ready on harvest 
uy Ay using pure, 100% Yucatan Sisal in the twine box. 
» Yucatan Sisal because it is 
uniform and strong—every ball in 
every bale. It is free from the weak 
alae of mixed twine and the “tow” 
bunches which catch in the tightener 
or needa or jam the knotter. 
Use Yucatan Sisal because it is stiff 


enough to cut clean and rough enough 
to hold a knot no matter how it is 
ha \led. 

Use Yucatan Sisal because it will 
not mildew, no matter how long grain 


ASK YOUR TWINE DEALER FOR PURE 











The tightener —here twine with weak 
spots often breaks. 


YUCATAN SISAL 





How many times have you had to fool away good 

harvest weather threading and rethreading the 

knotter ... and all because of mixed-fiber twine 
with weak spots and “tow” bunches? 


stands in shock and because it is naturally insect-proof. 

Use Yucatan Sisal because it has made good in harvest 
fields of America for years and because you can buy it for 
the price you have been used to paying for ordinary twine 
or even less. 

Do not experiment with your time, your money, your 
harvest. Insist upon Yucatan Sisal! All manufacturers of 
good twine make it. All the leading twine dealers sell it. 








The needle—where “tow” bunches will 
catch and tangle, 


See Advertising Index, page 69 
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OMEN Jike the close-skim- ; 
ming New American Separa- LA 
tor. Watch-type pivot ball-bearing 
and scientically balanced bowl make turn- 
ing so easy! “It certainly is the separator for J 
women,” says John Rivinius, of Alberta. \ 
“Our 12-year old girl turns through milk from 10 cows t 
and likes it fine !“Turning the American is more like play : om 
than work,” writes J. A. Shackleton, Missouri. Others say: Fe: 
“Easiest running separator I ever owned.”’ ‘Our 10-year- | 
old child maintains speed with ease.” 
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With Polished Stainless Steel Discs 

Exclusive New Patented Invention now makes it the close-skimming wonder. Gets all the 
cream, Stainless steel discs, few parts, easy to get at., make the American EASIEST TO CLEAN! 
Send your name and address cole for Big New Illustrated Catalogue giving new freight paid 

tices that save you $30 to $50. Also Lifctime Guarantee, 30-day Trial Offer. Use coupon be- 
fo w, or a post-card will do. Send today. 


Send for FREE Catalog 


Many American Separators pay for themselves in extra 
cream. Made in 11 sizes, 3 models. Sold on easy terms 
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_, WINDMILLS... 


for ECONOMY 


HEREVER the wind blows, an AERMOTOR affords 
the cheapest power for pumping water. There 
is a size for every need. The 6-foot size is sufficient 
, to supply one home from a shallow well and the 
~\ [ss cost is very moderate. For large quantities of water, 
or for deep wells, there are larger AERMOTORS up 

to twenty feet in diameter. 

All over the world you will find AERMOTORS pump- 
ing water for household use, for watering cattle, for 
irrigating fields and for other purposes. The AUTO- 
OILED AERMOTOR oils itself, adjusts itself to strong 
winds and runs efficiently in any wind. One oiling a 
year is all that it needs. The gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed case. . . . For full information write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 
Branches—Dallas, Des Moines, Oakland, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
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2 4 al Ww $2.20 per month. One full 
# AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. The Old Reliable.Sinoe 1894 © ao as low as $2.20 p 

= Dept. 46, 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, I. 4 

= Dept. 46, Bainbridge, N. Y., ar 7 

S Send PREE your Latect Mustrated Catalog oo Now Amer. Compare With Others 

: ican Separators with letters from owners. as Catalo Explains New Features. . the handy waist-low, 
s ® surutenio milk tank, bell speed indicator, fully en- 
4 4 closed frictionless automobile-type gears, new stainless 
. — . steel discs, etc. See the big-as- life illustrations. Read wonder- 
. . ful letters from users. Convince yourself that American All-star 
2 Post Office 2 Features can’t be duplicated on any hine at twice the price. 
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LOW SUMMER SALE PRICES 
Order now—Send $1 per 100 Deposit—Chicks sent C. O. D. 


Standard Quality—100% Live Delivery Guaranteed 
Prices per 100—Assorted (pure-bred) $6.50; Heavy assorted (pure-bred) $8; 8.C.Wh.& Br. Leg. $8.; 8. C. Buff 
Leg., Anconas $3.50; R. C. Br. Leg. $9: 8.C. Reds, Wh. & Brd. Rocks, Bik. Minorcas $10; Wh. Wyand., Buff 
Rocks, Buff Orps., R.C. Reds $11; 8, L. Wyand.. R-C.R.I. Whites, Wh.Orps., Wh. Minorcas $12; Buff Minorcas, 

idalusians $13; Lt. Brahmas, W h. Langshans, J. Blk. Giants $14; coms per chick lesa in 500 lots (except 
). SUPER at ALiTs CHICKS oalightly higher. Guaranteed to live 15 days. See our Insurance 
Noate. Catalog REE. 

STROMBERG POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, 

Dept. 277, FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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Easy Terms... Year to Pay | 


| ing possible. 

















Cash From Cooling 


[Continued from page 48 ] 


a corrugated aerator cooled by water 
and brine. The water flows thru the top 
section, entering at the bottom and 
passing out at the top. With good cold 
well water, it is possible to take much 
of the animal heat out of the milk, so it 
is relatively cool when it runs off this 
section of the aerator onto the lower 
part. This lower half contains brine 


| which is cooled by the refrigerating unit 


and circulated by a small pump. 

Wherever the milk is sold in bottles, 
the dry box cooler is probably the most 
satisfactory. But this method requires 
more equipment than the method Vor- 
pagel uses. There is a brine pump, a 
motor, and an aerator, in addition to 
the cold storage space itself. It also re- 
quires more handling of the milk; it in- 
volves more washing of utensils, and 
unless the sterilization is extremely thoro 
it gives an opportunity for additional 
contamination. This makes the tank 
type cooler more popular where milk is 
sold in cans. 

There are a number of ready made 
insulated tanks on the market in which 
you can install the cooling coils of any 
good refrigerator unit. If you are making 
the tank yourself, by all means set it 
into the floor so that the top of the tank 
comes about knee high. This makes it 
easier to lift the cans in and out. 


N DECIDING on the size of the tank 


you must remember that the total 


amount of water it contains has an im- 


portant bearing on the cooling. The 
tank of water brought down practically 
to the temperature of ice acts as a great 
reserve of cold which makes rapid cool- 


If there is just room to crowd the 
cans in after the cooling coil is installed, 


| there will not be very much space for 


water between them. An ordinary 10- 
gallon can is from 13 to 14 inches in 
diameter, but considerably more space 


| than this should be allowed in planning 


the size of the tank. Of course, this mat- 
ter of ample size can be overdone, but 


| tank space 20 inches square for each 


can to be cooled is about right. 

The tank must, of course, be slightly 
deeper than the cans. Twenty-four inches 
is usually sufficient. There should be 
water enough in the tank so that the 
level of the water is as high as the level 
of the milk when the last can is set in. 
Milk can be cooled mechanically in a 
plain, uninsulated tank, but lack of insu- 
lation wastes electric energy in pumping 
out the heat that leaks in from all sides. 

These farmers, most of whom have 
built their own tanks, have found slabs 
of corkboard, 2 or 3 inches thick, effec- 
tive insulation. They give the cork a 
heavy coat of hot asphalt on both sides 
and all edges and cast it right into the 
concrete walls and floor of the tank. 

The electric energy required for prac- 
tical milk cooling is indicated by the 
results of accurate tests on six of these 


| farms in the Lake Geneva territory. 
| These six coolers include two different 


makes of refrigeration units, both wet 
and dry storage, and both automatic and 
hand control. They were run from 3 to 
11 months, a total of 4344 months. 
They cooled almost 1,000,000 pounds 


of milk using just over nine-tenths of 4 


| kilowatt hour for each 100 pounds 
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cooled. In other words, less than one 


kilowatt hour of electricity put these | 


farmers in line for a 40-cent bonus. They | 
actually got the bonus of 40 cents 54 | 


percent of the time, the bonus of 25 

cents 32 percent of the time, and the 

base price only 14 percent of the time. 
Of course, we must not make the mis- 


take of assuming that cooling of the milk | 
alone brought this bonus. The job be- | 


gins much farther back than that. But 
cooling is the neck of the bottle. With- 
out it, the bonus is impossible. 

All told, these six men received 
$2,774.43 in bonuses. Their coolers used 
8,604 kilowatt hours of current which 
cost only a small fraction of that 
amount. 

And then there are the coolers that 
freeze by heat. Strange as it sounds, 
that is exactly what they do. They may 
burn kerosene, gasoline, or gas. But 
whatever the fuel, it is a flame that 
starts the cooling process. 

Only last week I saw a kerosene burn- 
ing cooler on the farm of Hill Brothers 
and Koerth, Sauk County, Wisconsin. 
They use it to cool milk for immediate 
bottling and twice-a-day delivery in the 
village. It provides no cold storage, but 
in this routine none is required. 

“We start it by filling this reservoir 
with kerosene, lighting the two burners,” 
Mrs. Koerth explained to me. “They 
are just like stove burners. We let them 
burn till the oil is all gone. That takes 
several hours. Then when we want to 
use the cooler after the next milking we 
slip the thick insulating shell off this 
long cylinder and find it all frosty and 
cold as ice. 

“While the fire is burning, we have to 
let a small stream of water run thru the 
machine—to condense the gas the flame 
drives off, I guess—but for cooling the 
milk we change the hose connections 
and run the water thru the aerator so 
that when the milk drips off on this chill- 
ing cylinder, it is already fairly cool, 
maybe down to"65 degrees.”’ 

So, wherever you live and whatever 


the size of your dairy herd, there is 
cooling equipment available that will 
aid you in your battle with bacteria. 


Once in the milk it is impractical to 
freeze them out, but you can certainly 
check any active advance. 


Now is the time to look to next win- 
ter’s feed supply. Legumes are the crops 
that are likely to be short on the average 
farm. Every farm should be growing 
alfalfa, if possible. If no permanent 
legume is available, there is still an 





opportunity to grow some soybeans for | 


a hay crop. 








Keep a complete record of your 
dairy business in a herd record book 
complete for 20 cows. This includes 
monthly records for production, 
value of product, feed consumption 
prices, and profits on each individ- 
ual cow, as well as yearly production 
and feed summary sheets, inventory 
blanks, breeding and show records, 
and pedigree for the herd sire. The 
whole year’s history of your herd 
condensed into one book. Price 25 
cents, postpaid. Order by number 
5.D.3, Successful Farming, Des 


AA . 
Moines, lowa. 

















Here’s a buying secret 
every farmer should know 


service of any low-cost rust-re- 
sisting sheet metal obtainable. 


Te get the maximum service 

you expect of farm machin- 
ery and equipment, see that all 
sheet metal parts are rust-resisting. 


For rust, as every farmer knows, 
is metal’s deadliest enemy. Each 
year it eats away the metal sheets 
and plates of costly equipment 
... paid for with hard-earned dol- 
lars that might have been profit. 
That is why progressive farmers 
everywhere see that all sheet 
metal parts of the equipment they 
buy are made of Armco INGOT 
IRON. 

For they know that Armco IN- 
GOT IRON resists rust and corro- 
sion .. . adds long years to the 
life of farm equipment . . . saves 
money by reducing repair and 
replacement costs! 

Armco INGOT IRON has behind 
it the longest record of actual 


BRM 


Leading manufacturers of farm 
machinery and equipment who 
are careful to give you the best, 
use Armco INGOT IRON. And 
to let you know that they have 
used this rust-resisting iron they 
label their products, “Made of 
Armco INGOT IRON.” 


So when you buy farm machin- 
ery, roofing, tanks, a dairy cool- 
ing system, or any other equip- 
ment with sheet metal parts, 
see that it carries the Armco tri- 
angle trade-mark with the words 
“INGOT IRON.” Then you will 
be sure of getting long, low-cost 
service. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING 
MILL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Middletown, Obio 


Export: The Armco International Corporation 
Cable Address: ““Armco— Middletown” 


WORLD’S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 
PRODUCERS OF IRON AND STEEL 
SHEETS FOR EXACTING PURPOSES 


Whenever you see this Triangle on a product 
made of sheet metal, it means that the manu- 


facturer of that ip my bas gone to the expense 


of using specia 


sheets designed to best serve 


that particular use. 
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OF ARMCO INGOT 





See Advertising Index, 


page 6Y 
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Careful 


how you 
kill these 





Pir aes Y 


N using sprays with an offensive odor there 
always is danger of milk contamination, 


BOVINOL 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


is a pure, highly refined, non-irritating fly 
repellant and fly destroyer. It stops flies 
from stinging your cows. There is no of. 
fensive odor to taint the milk. It can not 
harm animal, man or machinery, but kills 
any fly with which it comes in contact. 


Start today and spray your cows with new 
Bovinol. Immediately you'll notice a dif- 
ference in their disposition. The twitch- 
ing and writhing stops. And a fly-free 
cow can yield more milk. 

Just 30 seconds a day is all that’s required 

to spray a cow with new Bovinol, 


1 to 114 ounces of new Bovinol will thor- 
oughly coat a cow with a protective film. 


Use a compressed air atomizer—spray 
against the hair. 


New Bovinol is sold in cans and barrels. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


910 S. 
Ask the nearest Standard Oil Agent 6136a 


(Indiana) 


Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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News of the Breeds 


A novel feature of the National Hol- 
stein Sale to be held at the close of the 
45th annual convention of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America is that 
| every animal in the sale is sold subject 
to a blood test for abortion as well as a 
test for tuberculosis. This added guar- 
antee has already been offered in a num- 
ber of sales of cattle in other breeds in 
past years and the Holstein Association 
is to be commended for taking the same 
stand. The sale will be held in Denver 
during the first week in June. 








T. P. Whittaker has recently been employed 


by the Ayrshire Breeders Association to 
co-operate with the colleges and testers in 


carrying out Ayrshire herd testing work 


owned by 
New York, 


American 


Valmont Pogis’ Dorothy, 
Robert E. Lee of Schoharie, 
has just been awarded an 


Jersey Cattle Club gold medal for pro- | 


duction. In 305 days she produced 626 
pounds of butterfat and 11,701 pounds 
of milk, She also made a silver medal 
record as a 3-year old. 

* * * 

Pauline Violet Ormsby Piebe owned 
by Fredmar Farms of Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Missouri, is the new Holstein but- 
terfat champion of that state with a 
production of 918 pounds of butterfat 
and 27,653 pounds of milk. 

* * * 

B. A. Ryburn of Osborn, Ohio, is the 
owner of Bary Burn Mary Johanna 
DeKol Myrise, the new champion senior 
3-year-old Holstein of that state. She 
produced 662 pounds of butterfat. 

oo * * 


A nine-year survey on the value of 





official testing has just been completed | 
by the American Guernsey Cattle Club. | 


This is probably the most comprehen- 
sive survey of its kind ever made. Dur- 
ing that time more than five million 
dollars worth of registered Guernseys 
have been sold at public sale. Cows 
with official records have averaged $689 
while those without averaged $283. 
Bulls from cows with official records 
have averaged $455 while those from 
untested dams have averaged $159. 
Thirty proven sires have been sold and 
they averaged $2,363. 
Ak * * 

Femco Farms of Breckenridge, Min- 

nesota, have just purchased Miss Jewel 





FREE TRIAL | 


Send for free New Melotte 
NEW Eow Magel all about the 
Ball Bear- 

Melotte. oa. wonder- 
fa new features. Get 
a eealle of our 30 Day Free 
Trial Offer, our $20. oo 
Trade Offer for your old sep- 
arator and our $5.00 per 


before these especial 
offers are withdra: 
The MEL OT TE SEPARATOR. Bet Bent. A-283 
2843 W. 19th Street, get, Chicago, 
2445 Prince Street, Berk 
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for women or children because Fords Milker 
Method makes possible simple, yet durable 
construction. Fewer parts make it easier to 
clean thoroughly. No long pipe line to get (2 
contaminated. Produces higher quality, 
higher priced milk. Cows like it—give freely. 
Easy to operate. Completely guaranteed, 
thousands in use. Models for any barp 
condition. 


Send for Catalog No. 86 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 
213-15 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 
























Gj with Absorbine. [tis remarkably 
j Y effective but does not blister nor 
remove the hair. You can work 
the horse at thesame time. $2.50 
at druggists, or postpaid. 
Write for horse book 4B free. 
A user writes: “Had one horse with ewell- 
ing on both hind legs. One botile 


bf Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse now 
' going sound and weil” 








ABSORBINE 


W. F. YOUN 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OF 
Inc. 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass.| 














MILK BY ELECTRICITY 


your milking problem solved with the usc of the 


BLUE RIBBON ELECTRIC MILKER 


a small low-priced, portable milker requiring 
no installation save money for yourself by send- 
ing for one of our complete catalogs absolutely 
free for the asking—vwrite 








Electric Products Corporation, La Grange, lilinois 
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Ormsby Piebe from Hargrove and Ar- 
nold of Norwalk, Iowa. This cow pro- 
diced 995 pounds of butterfat as a 
4-year-old last year and in the first 93 
days on test this year she produced 446 
pounds of butterfat. There is every indi- 
cation that she will establish a new 
world’s record for all breeds during the 
present testing period. 


* * * 


The prices of purebred dairy cattle 
including the five leading breeds were 
generally steady to a little higher in 
1929 than in 1928. Guernsey prices were 
distinetly higher and the same is true o 
Ayrshires. Holstein prices were steady 
to a little higher while Jerseys were just 
about steady and Brown Swiss were 
slightly lower. The point of real signifi- 


- cance to farmers in the Cornbelt states 


is that 55 pereent of all purebred dairy 
cattle sold were sold in this territory. 


* * * 


Walter Jennings of Cold Spring Har- 
bor, New York, is the owner of two new 
Julia has just won a gold medal with a 
production. of 739 pounds of butterfat 
and Fauvie’s Victor’s Dolly as a junior 
2-vear-old produced 630 pounds of fat. 


Illinois Bars Bang Reactors 
EK FFECTIVE May 15 all dairy and 

4 breeding cattle imported into Illi- 
nois must be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate of freedom from Bang disease. 
This applies to all such animals over 


| 


four months old and the test must be | 


made within 30 days of date of entry. 


Exceptions are made only to animals | 
coming in from areas which are already | 


accredited as being free from Bang 
disease. Also feeders can be brought in 
and kept under quarantine. Northern 


Illinois was severely hurt, in years past, 


by the importation of tuberculous cattle | 


from other states which were testing. 


This barrier is put up to prevent a | 


similar catastrophe with the abortion 


disease. Illinois is the twenty-first state | 
to place restrictions upon the importa- | 


tion of reactors to the Bang disease. 


The dairy industry was shocked on 
April 20 to learn of the death of W. L. 
Glatfelter, president of the Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Association. Mr. Glatfelter 
was the owner of Old Forge Farm, at 
Spring Grove, Pennsylvania, and has 
been one of the important contributors 
to the rapid development of the Ayr- 
shire breed. He was a director of the 
Ayrshire Rreeders’ Association for nine 
years prey. us to his election as presi- 
dent of that organization. 


It is always a mistake to turn the 
calves on pasture too early. The early 
pasture grass which contains a very high 
percentage of water is not the best of 
feed. Also, growing calves need some 
grain and silage nearly all the time. It 
ls never profitable to stunt them. 





truck is being operated by the 
agricultural extension service this spring 
and summer in Michigan to carry equip- 


ment demonstrating the importance of 
Ventilation, insulation, and proper dairy 
building practices. A total of 54 meet- 


Ings are to be held in 30 counties in the 
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the New“ 3,000000" 
Golden Series 


De Laval 


c REAM 


SEPARATORS 





Combines 
the Easiest Running 


with the 


Cleanest 


Skimming . . - 


p4improvements 


These new De Laval Separators are unquestionably the 
crowning achievement in 52 years of separator manufacture 
and leadership. They are the finest cream separators in 
De Laval history. They combine the easiest running with 
the cleanest skimming, and the longest life with greatest 
convenience of handling. They are striking in beauty of 
design and finish, a satisfaction and pleasure to use and own. 
The new features, combined with such well-known De Laval 
features as the wonderful floating bowl, turnable supply 
can, durable, extra heavy tinware, oil window, perfect 


workmanship, etc., are: 


1. New trailing bow! dis- 
charge, which reduces power 
required to operate the machine and 
also reduces frothing of the skim-milk; 
2 “Vv” shaped channels on 
* cream and skim-milk spouts 


guide streams straight; 
3. Ball bearings, properly 
protected, make their sepa- 

rator use practical and afford still 

easier running; 

4 Worm wheel pinned to shaft 
© in way that permits worm wheel 

and spindle to align themselves and 

run easier and last longer; 


5 Improved oil overflow in- 
® sures used oil and sediment 
being automatically flushed out of the 
oil reservoir; 


4S Extended shaft with protect- 

© ing cap enables motor or power 
drive to be attached at any later time 
without taking the machine apart; 


7 New two-length crank (on 

larger sizes) enables the ma- 
chine to be quickly brought to speed 
with crank in the long position, then 
a turn of the wrist, without slackening 
the turning, and the crank is shortened, 
which enables speed to be maintained 
with the least effort. 


These new De Lavals must be seen and tried to be appreciated. Your 


De Laval dealer will gladly let you see and try them. 


If you do not 


know the name of your dealer, write nearest office below for full 


information. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
New York Chi 
165 Broadway 


cago 
600 Jackson Bivd. 


San Francisco 
61 Beale Street 


See Advertising Index, page 6? 
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1 RED TOP} 


MeanS 





binding / 


Less trouble — less lost time — that’s what 
Plymouth <> Red Top Binder Twine means to 
thousands of farmers today. And they agree, for 
that reason, that Red Top is not just a ball of 
twine—it stands out by itself in offering extra 
service in harvesting. 


And when you go to your dealer to get binder 
twine, it’s well to remember that Red Top—the 
twine with the top of the ball dyed bright red—is 
for a number of reasons the most economical 
binder twine you can buy. It is guaranteed six- 
point binder twine—emphasizing length, strength 
and evenness. 


For Red Top Binder Twize is made by the 
makers of the famous Plymouth Rope which for 
105 years has been recognized the world over as 
the world’s finest. When you buy Red Top you 
get 600 ft. instead of 500 ft. in every pound. And 
you get extra strength and extra freedom from 
such troubles as tangles, snarls and bulging knots 
that cause breaks and waste your time and grain. 


Insist on the ball with the bright red top—Red 
Top—that’s the name to remember! 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


MAKERS OF PLYMOUTH ROPE AND BINDER TWINE 
NORTH PLYMOUTH, MASS. and WELLAND, CANADA 





PLYMOUTH 


Se ae - Be hs ae 





trouble-less 
































Get close up, focus carefully, and see that the outline of the animal fills the camera field 


Tell and Sell 


sales correspondence are prod- 
ucts of considerable thought. 
They are “good thinking on paper.” 
Presentation to the public of any prod- 
uct thru good advertising in any form, 


H sates corres advertising and 


is high-class merchandising. If you are 
the seller, your chief objective is to 
create an appeal which attracts the 


prospective buyer. If you cannot put 
that across, you are playing into 


By G. R. SKINNER 


ing toward the prospective buyer. You 
should show faith in your product and 
establish the reader’s belief in you. 
Third, be interesting and easy to read, 
clear and easily understood. Use simple, 
well-arranged words. Be brief but not 
abrupt. 








the hands of your competitor === 


who also desires to make a sale. | 
On a recent drive along U.S. | 
highway 61, a roadside sign of | 
staggering letters on a rough | 
board, caught my eye. “Keep | 


out or get shot.’ Just around 
the bend, another with less 
malicious intent bore these 
words, “Fresh cow for sale.” 


Not desiring to become a human 
target nor in the market for a 
cow, | drove on, leaving every- 





thing behind but the memory. ! 
“The more you tell the more 
you sell,” remains with me as_ | 


one of the sayings of a certain | 
advertising man. The keep out “ 
sign was well told and to the 
point, but the other vague and rather 
indefinite as are many farm posters, 
‘igns, and advertisements. 

A hobby of mine is to peruse the ads 
the leading farm journals. It is an 
nteresting study. Many of the ads in 
ari magazines and country papers are 
1 the “cow for sale’’ class, when a few 
words carefully selected would 
have told the story in good ad form, with 


pee 


better results. It might be well at this 
ume to consider a few of the under- 
‘ying principles of good advertising. 
‘hey are very simple and easily ob- 
served 


First of all, be positive and definite. 
Assert, direct facts for which the inter- 
ested reader is looking. Second, be 
human. Make the ad present your feel- 









modern 


‘tells and sells.” 





“Just as the automobile and radio are essential to 
farming, so is effective advertising. The 
maker of better mouse traps must today solicit ad- 
vertising and efficient merchandising if the public is 
going to trade with him instead of the man who 
The up-to-date livestock breeder 
and farmer producing desirable goods can effectively 
use good advertising sales letters and road signs to 
solicit new customers and retain old ones.’ 


We ask you to turn over these statements by the || 
author of this article for a few furrows in your | 
own mind. We think you will agree with us that | 
he has hit the keynote of an important development 
| in American agriculture as a business. Then read 
|| this intensely practical story he has given us on how 
| to ‘tell and sell’’ to our advantage.—T he Editors 


“For Sale, 5-year-old work horse, 
1,100 pounds, sound and good worker.”’ 

“For Sale, 4-year-old Jersey cow, just 
fresh, milking 35 pounds 5 percent milk 
daily.”’ 

“Purebred Hampshire ram, Gra- 
ham’s Spruce, age 2 years. Sire Spruce 
Bonner. Dam Graham’s Freda, second 
prize aged ewe at the International Live- 
Stock Exposition, 1929. Excellent type, 

proved breeder. Will put profit 


—_—_—— 1n your flock.”’ 


In the reworded ads, there is a 
direct application to the “tell 
and sell’ rule. The prospective 
purchaser would be more inter- 
ested when the ad is presented 
in this form. 

Headlines and photographs 
are added attractions, and are 
| often desirable to bring out the 
ad. The latter calls for addi- 
tional cost, but a good headline 
or “lead’’ always pays. One 
should be selected that is dif- 
ferent, and if possible, should 
|| tell a complete story. For ex- 
| ample, “From a prize winning 








Country newspapers, in many cases, 
carry very poorly worded ads. This is 
no reflection on the publishers, because 
they complain that many of the ads, 
when received, are so poorly arranged, it 
is next to impossible to bring them out. 
Perhaps we can together review some 
of the ads we have seen in the ‘‘For Sale” 
column. 

“For Sale, good horse cheap.”’ 

“For Sale, fresh four gallon cow, good 
tester.’’ 

“Hampshire ram for sale, full blooded 
and registered.” 

Many prospective buyers would pass 
them up with little consideration unless 
they knew the seller personally and re- 
lied on his reputation. But let the ads 
be reworded. 
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= dam,” “His daughters better 

than their dams,’’ or “Our litters 
averaged over 1,400 pounds at six 
months.”” A few moments spent in 
studying advertising in some of the 
popular magazines will illustrate the 
value of good headlines. 

In roadside advertising, the same 
principles apply. Human nature must 
be studied to bring out the appeal. Most 
women shoppers are looking for bargains 
in good quality merchandise. Men will 
shop where they are acquainted and 
where things are handy. It was once 
my. experience to operate a roadside 
fruit and produce market. Neighboring 
farms carried small shingle signs with 
wording “Eggs,’’ “Cider,’’ and “Ap- 
ples.’”’ I tried to be different avith my 
drawing cards, and the scheme worked. 

{ Please turn to page 56 | 
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Livestock 


Breeders Offer 























ARE YOU MAKING 
THE MOST OF 
YOUR OPPORTUNITIES 
IN DAIRYING? 


This fascinats ig 
Business- 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOKLET WITH FULL 
COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS, IN IT YOU WILL FIND 
SUGGESTIONS FROM AMERICA’S MASTER 
BREEDER. ALSO A HISTORY OF THE 
GUERNSEY BREED. IT EXPLAINS 
YOUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
MORE DAIRY PROFITS. SENT FREE, 
—- TEAR CUT THE COUPON 
















: American (juernsey 
ACitile rue 


*A Peterboro, N. H. 


Please send me a free copy of the new booklet, 
“This Fascinating Business " free and without 














obligation. 
Name 
Address 
4 
turn 
Farm Feeds 
into 
‘Dollars 
with 





Holsteins 


Write today for 
“Holsteins for Profit” 


Extension Service 


“The 
HOLSTEIN@SF RIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
Room H-600,230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill 























Select Offering 
Young Jersey Bulls 


We have a large number of excellent 
young bulls from three months to a year 
old out of high record Register of Merit 
and C. T. A. dams to sell at once. 


Attractive prices. Write for facts. 


Meredith Jersey Farm, | 
Des Moines, : Iowa | 

















MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 
Write for booklet and list of breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. Xenia, Ohio. 





















Big Milkers 
Good Grazers ° Perfect Udders 
Write for Booklets 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
15 Center St., Brandon, Vt 





° Hardy Rustlers 





GUERNSEY and HOLSTEIN 


dairy heifer#, practically pure bred, 
tested, 2 to 3 months of age. 


tuberculine 
Will crate for ship- 


ment and send C.O.D. Edgewood Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis 
1930 
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Tell and ‘Sell 


{Continued from page 55] 


| In addition to the large front gate sign 


shown above in outline, there was 
erected near it a pole on top of which 
was mounted an old dinner bell. Near 
the pull rope was the sign “Ring the 
bell.”’ Well, people like to ring that old 
dinner bell, and about every time it rang 
a sale was made. Special effort was made 
to have everything fresh, clean, and con- 
venient, with good service thrown in. 
This brought us many returns and a 
satisfactory business. 

A recent 3,500 mile automobile trip 
thru 10 states afforded a study of farm 
roadside advertising. In almost every 
case, well-selected signs, neatly painted 
and properly placed, advertised prod- 
ucts from a well-kept farm showing 
evidence of good farming practices. 
Good signs of this nature portray the 
pride of the farmer in his farm and its 
products. Personally, I’m much in favor 
of more and better farm signs and fewer 
weather- beaten, uninteresting signs pro- 
miscuously placed over the landscape of 
our highways. 


ORRESPON DENCE is another im- 

portant factor in selling livestock. 
Did you ever receive a letter in answer to 
your inquiry about something you wish- 
ed to purchase, and that letter so dull 
and uninteresting that you filed it at once 
in the waste basket? Suppose you were 
in the market for a Hereford bull, and 
the owners answer to your inquiry read 
this way: 
Dear Sir, 

I have yours of the 10th inst. This bull is a good 
one and comes from one of the best cows in John 
White's herd. We don’t need him any more as we 
are getting another. Price $75. You can see him 
any time, 

Respectfully, 

The letter tells but little and perhaps 
written on rough tablet paper with a 
poorly sharpened lead pencil. Where is 
the seller’s appeal? What is there to 
tempt you? Can you imagine the im- 
provement of your herd by the use of 
this bull? No. 

But suppose that on opening a letter, 
you came face to face with a neatly 
typed page under an attractive letter- 


| head. Or it might be well written in ink. 


At least the first impression you get is 


_ of the neatness in the letterhead bearing 


the farm name and a picture of an out- 
standing animal of the breed. This letter 
is a silent sales agent. 
Dear Sir, 

If you are in the market for a real good bull at a 


| reasonable price, it will pay you to see Harris Gem. 


| part of the state. 


His service should improve most any herd. He is a 
big, blocky well-developed animal of excellent type. 

He is sired by Gems Druid, one of the best in this 
His dam, Harris Domino, is a 


| great brood cow and stood first in her class at our 


state fair as a 3-year-old. One of the best proofs 
about this bull is the feeding qualities of his calves 
some of which we have at the farm now. They are 
dandies. 

Would be glad to show you the bull at any time 
also our entire herd. The price is $100 at the farm. 
We also have for sale some fine Duroc gilts from 
last fall farrowing. 

Yours very truly, 

P.S. Photograph enclosed. Full pedigree on re- 

quest. 


Perhaps you are looking for bargains, 
but I’ll wager you would think more 
of this bull for $100 as described in the 
latter letter than for $75 in the former. 
Notice the advantage taken for adver- 
tising some surplus gilts. Most farmers 
can and should write better sales letters. 

Now imagine a well- posed picture of a 


prize-winning animal. That same ani- 
mal, poorly posed, loses the attraction 
to the reader’s eye. Many an excellent 
animal has been portrayed as non- 
descript because of a careless photog- 
rapher. Nearly every farm home poses- 
ses a camera, and it can be well used in 
animal photography. Here are a few 
points to bear in mind. 

First: prepare the animal for the pic- 
ture. Use a good brush, comb, clippers, 
and a neat halter. Second: have a good 
background. As a rule, light solid ones 
are best. Third: pose the animal with 
patience—head up, feet well placed, and 
topline straight. Fourth: see that the 
outline of the animal fills the camera 
field. Get up close and focus carefully. 
Fifth: for advertising purposes, leave 
out the attendant. He may look worse 
than the animal. 

The question of where to advertise 
deserves a lot of thought. The value of 
any advertisement lies in its appeal and 
in the number of prospective purchasers 
reached. The selection of paper or 
magazine depends on what one has to 
sell, the quality of the article or animal, 
and the circulation area. Larger circula- 
tion costs slightly more but reaches more 
readers. It will bring more inquiries and 
one should be prepared to answer all of 
them, and possibly make long distance 
shipments. The extra cost is justifiable 
in most cases. However, if you have 
something that your neighbors need, the 
local newspapers furnish a valuable 
service. More breeders could no doubt 
profit thru advertising in the farm 
journals. Not only does it provide 
greater recognition for your herd in a 
larger field, but provides a valuable 
mailing list of prospective customers for 
the future. 


EGARDLESS of the advertising 

medium, or the location of the 
seller and purchaser, it is certainly 
agreed that satisfied customers are the 
best sales agencies. Whether the sale 
be of seed corn, cattle, setting eggs, or a 
piece of second-hand machinery, the 
sale should be backed up with satis- 
faction. “Truth in advertising” yields 
large dividends. 

Just as the automobile and radio are 
essential to modern farming, so is effec- 
tive advertising. The maker of better 
mouse traps must today solicit modern 
advertising and efficient merchandising, 
if the public is going to trade with him 
instead of the man who tells and sells. 
The up-to-date livestock. breeder and 
farmer producing desirable goods can 
effectively utilize good advertising, sales 
letters, and roadside signs, to solicit new 

customers ard retain the old ones. 


Purebred Cattle Prices 


RICES of the four major breeds of 

purebred beef cattle tended to be 
steady to slightly lower in 1929 than in 
1928. Hereford cattle were a little higher, 
Aberdeen Angus and Red Polled were 
steady, while Shorthorns were slightly 
lower. It is interesting to note that ol 
all sales of purebred beef cattle in the 
country during 1929, 61 percent oc- 
curred in the Cornbelt states. 
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Apoplexy.—One of my shoats got 
something wrong. It acted as if it were 
blind or crazy. It went around and ran 
into the fence, and just kept on going. It 
did some grunting but not very much. It 





went on this way for about four hours. In | 


the morning we found it dead. We 
opened it and found nothing wrong so far 
as we could see. 

We are wondering if the others will get 
this trouble, and if there is any help. They 
are in a big pen and cannot get to any rule 
bish or poison.—W. QO. 

The shoat was probably affected with 
ypoplexy or rush of blood to the brain. 
That might have been determined by 





examining the brain at the time of the | 


post-mortem. Apoplexy may at any time 
affect a hog that is heavily fed and kept 
ina pen. The others should escape the 
trouble if you move them into sanitary 
quarters on grass and then have them take 
tive out-of-door exercise every day. 
\dd middlings, bran, and oilmeal, or 
tankage (dry) to the ration and supply 
minerals. 


Blindness.—Do you know of a remedy 
for blindness? 
none eye. It is all white. When a little 
snow came, and sunshine, he became tem- 
porarily blind in the other eye. Now it has 
a green spot in it. He does not seem to 
see with one eye at all.—E. P., Minn. 

Cataract has caused blindness of one 
eye and will in time similarly affect the 


I have a pony that is blind | 


other eye. It has resulted from repeated | 
cks_ of a ophthalmia (moon | 
blindness) which is incurable when estab- | 


lished. The pony should be kept isolated. 


Split Teat.—I have a cow which has 
her teat split open and I have failed to 
get it to grow together. It is split open 
clear out at the end, and has healed apart. 
| have seared it with a hot iron, and 
scraped it with a knife until it bleeds, and 
have wrapped it with tape, but with no 
results. 1 would like to have this healed 
before she calves again.—J. A. G., Illinois. 

Home treatment will not be likely to 
avail, but a qualified veterinarian may suc- 
ceed in closing the fistulous tract by mak- 
ing a new wound of the old one right down 
to a sterilized milking tube inserted in the 
true duct, and then suturing the wound or 
treating it by the bandaging method. 


Feeding Sulphur.—I have a cow three 
years old this month. She has been with 
calf about five weeks. Can I feed her 
sulphur without injury? If so, how much 
should I feed her at a time, and when 
should I feed it, night or morning? And 
how often? What is the best kind of feed 
lor a cow that will be fresh in late fall? 

rhere would be no benefit in feeding 

Uphur of any kind, in any way, at any 





time. Drugging of well animals is unneces- | 


sary and often harmful. Feed the cow 

lf: or clover hay, silage or roots, ground 
grains, wheat bran, and oilmeal. Allow 
cess to salt. 








\l? our subscribers are asked to || 
e inquiry thru this department | 
| their questions will be answered 
of charge. Give age and sex of 
mals, all the symptoms possible, 
previous treatment, if any. 


lress all communications for this 
artment to the “Veterinarian,” 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
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BUILD FARM PROFITS 


WITH 






the Wood-Fiber Insulating Boar 





OUR COWS will produce 

more milk —your hens 
more eggs—your hogs will be 
healthier and put on weight 
faster—in buildings made com- 
fortable with Insulite. There's 
no doubt about it—to insulate 
with Insulite is profitable. 


Insulite protects against extreme 
heat and cold, improves ventila- 
tion, and prevents moisture 
condensation. Laboratory tests 
show that Insulite— full “% 


inch thick—gives 121% % more 


efficient insulation than ordi- 
nary 7/16 inch, insulating 
boards. 

And the greater strength of 


Insulite also pays dividends. A 
strength test of the four best 
known insulating 
boards shows Insu- 
lite 14% stronger. 


MAKE THIS 
EFFICIENCY TEST 


This strong, rigid insulating 
board reduces repair and main- 


tenance costs and adds dura- 
bility and long life to the 
building. 


Insulite is made from the strong 
tough fibers of northern woods, 
chemically treated to resist 
moisture, vermin, and rodents. 
Insulite is not subject to rot or 
disintegration. 


Insulite has stood the test for 
over 15 years and is ap- 
proved by the Poultry Tribune 
Experimental Farm and the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 


Order from your lumber dealer. 
Write today for a 
sample of Insulite 
and full information 





Used as sheathing, 
Insulite has several 
times the bracing 
strength of lumber 
horizontally 
applied. 








how to make the 
two tests, pictured 
here, which prove 
the greater strength 
and efficiency of In- 
sulite. 














MAIL 
this 








os 
! 
SEND ! THE INSULITE Co. 
a. (A Backus- Brooks Industry) 
for this 1 1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 38 F. 
BOOK |; 
tl} Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Building 
! Farm Profits.”” Also a sample of Insulite to test. 
ale 
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See Advertising Index, page 69 
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and horses and the back of the ears of 
hogs and dogs. Its painful bite causes 
livestock to fight it vigorously, and it 
will continue to hover about the animal, 
attacking at diffefent places until it 
becomes well filled with blood. It then 
leaves the animal and alights on near- 
by buildings, fences, or trees, where it 
rests and digests its meal. 

This habit of leaving the host after it 
has fed and the fact that it always sits 
on an animal with the head upward, as 
well as its larger size, enables anyone to 
distinguish it at once from other types 
of horn fly. Like the house fly, the stable 
fly breeds in manure and decaying vege- 
tabie matter, but it will also breed in 
strawstacks which have been wet by 
rains and have started to ferment, Oat 
straw is its preference, and there- 
fore special care should be taken 
to prevent such straw from be- 
coming wet and fermenting. The | 


No Place for Flies 


[ Continued from page 14] 


to point out how a knowledge of these 
habits can be utilized in control work. 
Since all three kinds breed in manure, 
the most important step in reducing fly 
troubles is to take proper care of this 
important by-product of the farm. From 
the standpoint of conservation of fer- 
tilizer value and prevention of fly breed- 
ing the importance of scattering the 
manure thinly on the fields at frequent 
intervals cannot be too strongly stressed. 
This makes the manure spreader an in- 
dispensable farm implement. The prac- 
tice of scattering the manure daily or 
at intervals not to exceed four days 
makes the manure unattractive to flies 
and results in the destruction of many 
of the maggots and eggs which may al- 
ready have been deposited. 


Flies are disease carriers of the worst kind. They 
maggots of the stable fly may || are responsible for spoiling the quality of our foods 


be found in great numbers || and for countless losses in other ways. 


around feed troughs where hay 
and straw are mixed with ma- 
nure and somewhat packed, and 
it will also breed in accumula- 
tions of fermenting cornstalks 
and other fodder. 

The stable fly is a pest of 
prime importance every year, 
but under certain conditions it 
becomes sO numerous as to 
attract unusual attention. Such severe 
outbreaks are usually associated with 
heavy rains following threshing. When 
straw stacks, improperly built, and not 
settled, become thoroly wet the fermen- 
tation which soon sets in attracts these 
flies to the straw for egg laying. About 
three weeks later the flies begin to 
emerge in untold numbers and the live- 
stock are kept constantly annoyed from 
soon after daybreak until dark. This 
results in rapid loss of flesh and reduced 
milk flow in the case of cattle, and low- 
ered vitality and condition in other 
animals. Horses are frequently so har- 
assed as to cause them to run away, and 
in extreme cases animals may die from 
the continued worry and loss of blood. 


HE horn fly is especially a pest of 

rattle, altho it will feed on other 
animals to a limited extent., It is the 
small fly with widespread wings which 
rests.in groups on the backs of cattle, 
going from one portion of the animal to 
another when disturbed. Under certain 
conditions it- has the habit of clustering 
about the’ base of the horns; and from 
this peculiar habit» the common name 
of horn fly has been derived. It usually 
feeds along the belly and eseutcheon, 
and on the legs. 

It has a sharp blood-sucking béak 
similar to that of the stable fly. The 
skin where the flies feed most becomes 
rough, thick, and sore. The horn fly 
remains on the animal continuously ex- 
cept for brief periods when it goes to 
freshly dropped manure for the purpose 
of laying its eggs. Breeding takes place 
entirely in cow manure, whether scat- 
tered in the field or in the barnlot. 

The purpose in discussing the breed- 
ing habits of the three kinds of flies 
common about the barnyard has been 
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pass thru the egg and maggot stage. 
effective control measure is to destroy all filth. 
Fly sprays and fly traps will help. We believe 
this story will be worth much to everyone who 


reads it.—The Editors. 


They breed primarily in manure where they | 
The most | 


Under certain conditions daily scat- 
tering of the manure may be impractical, 
and in such cases fly breeding can be 
reduced by providing suitable manure 
pits or by ricking the manure in com- 
pact masses, thus utilizing the heat of 
the manure itself to destroy the mag- 
gots. When manure pits or boxes are 
used they should be practically fly- 
proof and provided with screened fly 
traps above so that those flies which 
may breed out will be captured. 

Every possible breeding place about 
the barnyard should be cleaned up occa- 
sionally and the material taken to the 
field. Dairy farms frequently can make 
use of a light road drag to advantage 
in cleaning the yards. The use of a home- 
made brush drag on pastures aids in 
reducing the number of horn flies by 
breaking up the manure. 

Since the stable fly breeds so prolifi- 
cally in straw, proper stacking is im- 
perative. With little care and an addi- 
tional man at threshing time the straw 
may be so stacked with a blower stacker 
as greatly to reduce the chances for fly 
breeding and to protect the straw so 
that it will be of greater value for feed 
and bedding. The stacks should be built 
with smooth sides and the top well 
rounded. The loose straw and chaff 
around them should be cleaned up and 
scattered on the field promptly after 
threshing. 

Fly sprays are of distinct value as a 
supplemental method of reducing fly 
annoyance. It is utterly useless, how- 
ever, to depend upon fly sprays to pro- 
tect food products and livestock if a 
fly hatchery is being maintained on the 
premises. Fly sprays are more effective 
in controlling the horn fly than the 
house fly and the stable fly. As has been 
stated, the horn fly remains on the 





cattle, where it can be reached by t 

spray. Kerosene - pyrethrum extract 

which is now put up under many di 

ferent proprietary names, is fairly effc 

tive in killing these flies and for spr: 

ing barns and other outbuildings for t 

destruction of the house fly and h 

fly. 

In spraying cattle care should |y 
taken not to wet the animal too muc! 
as burning of the skin may result. A) 
effort should be made to strike the flies 
directly since they are easily killed 
they are well enveloped in the spr 
When such sprays are used about dairies 
sare must be taken to prevent tainting 
the milk by them. Altho much has bee: 
said about the protection of livestock 
from flies by repellent sprays, there is 

no spray known which will giv 

material protection from th 

stable fly or herse flies for’ any 

considerable length of time with- 

out danger of “injuring the 
suffering animal. 

i Fly traps are often very useful 
in reducing the number of flies 
which escape preventive efforts 
They are especially adapted to 
use on dairy farms. The conical 
type about 18 inches in diameter 
and 24 inches high is most suc- 
cessful. A trap of this kind may 
be made at a cost of-less than a 
dollar for matertal. 

This type of trap is of no Value for the 
horn fly or stable fly, neither of which is 
attracted to baits. House flies and’ blow- 
flies are caught in great numbers, as 
many as two gallons frequently being 
caught in a week. A bait pan 12 to 14 
inches in diameter and 1 to 2 inches 
deep should be used under a trap of the 
dimensions mentioned. For bait, black- 
strap molasses (one part) and water ffive 
parts) is very satisfactory. 


\ AILLIONS of dollars are spent:each 
4” vear for the purchase and construc- 
tion of screens to protect our homes and 
food from flies. Under farm conditions it 
is so difficult to eliminate completely 
breeding places that it will probably be 
necessary to continue the use of screens 
indefinitely. For the protection of the 
health of our families, the investment 
in screens is well worth while. 

A continued and intelligent fight 
against flies will mean greater comfort 
and greater profits. 


Wool Marketing 


S WE go to press the Midwest Wool 
Marketing Association which was 
formed recently in Kansas City is the 
latest organization to affiliate itself with 
the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion. Up to date 25 such associations 
have joined the national corporation 
They control about 60,000,000 pounds 
of wool and mohair annually or about 
20 percent of the crop of the country. 
This agency, like others of its kind, will 
collect wool from its farmer members 
and market it direct thru the national 
sales agency to the mills. Thru this 
organization it is possible to secure loans 
to farmers for 90 percent of the market 
value of wool before it is actually sold. 
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525,000.000 Bushels 
"i For DINNER 


hor MERICAN farmers are setting a fine table for King Rat and 
his allies, mice, squirrels and other animal pests. Each year, 





the government tells us, they feast upon and contaminate 
7 i approximately 525,000,000 bushels of grain which someone has 
flies 
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been 


sweated to raise. 















Are you one of those who are supplying this bountiful dinner — 
or are you using galvanized cribs and bins? Rats stay only where 
they are well fed— where they may lead a life of ease. When gal- 






vanized storage equipment is used, rats move on to some more 






tock 
re is 
give 
the 
any 
rith- 
the 


generous and less wise neighbor —for they know that galvanized 






sheets are discouraging even to the sharpest teeth. 






It is a fact that galvanized cribs and bins absolutely protect against 






rodents which often spoil as high as 20% of stored grain. Further- 






more, this equipment, through scientific ventilation, raises the 






grading of corn—insures better curing for wheat. 
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—And in galvanized silos, you obtain tight, strong, durable, rat- 






proof structures that give better silage and last a generation. 






But of equal importance; all galvanized storage equipment— 






cribs, bins and silos, alike—is-lightning proof (when properly 
grounded) and fire safe at all times. 







Don’t feed your hard earned profits to rodents. Safeguard this 
year’s crops with galvanized sheets. Go to your local dealer or 







agent and place your order for galvanized 
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storage equipment. Trade Research 










Division, National Association of Flat , 
Rolled Steel Manufacturers, 511 Terminal % 
Tower Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Only Galvanized Storage Equipment 
can give you ALL these advantages 
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1. Fireproof 3. Vermin-proof @. Low first cost 


y a Lightning- 4. Portable 7. Easily obtained 
roof (when pro- : 
aly grounded) 5. Better grading 8. Speedily erected 
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GALVANIZED SHEETS 
Protect your grain crop 


See Advertising Index, page 69 
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Why 


We Do Not Accept 
Tobacco Advertising 


UR advertising columns belong to our read- 
ers—the children as well as the grown-ups. 


This is the chief reason for the rigid censorship which Successful 


Farming has always maintained on advertising. 


And this is 


the reason why you see no advertising in its columns which 
you need be afraid of having your children read. 


Probably four million boys and girls see Successful Farming 
every month. It is used in 4-H clubs and Junior farm organi- 


zations from coast to coast. 


And in 50,000 rural schools, it 


forms a part of the monthly study work. 


We feel as great an obligation to our boy and girl readers, ‘as 


we do to their fathers and mothers. 


We have never stopped to add up the advertising contracts 
which are rejected every year because of this censorship — 
but we know that no amount of such contracts could make 


us want to change our policy. 


Successtul Farming 


“The Magazine of Farm Business and Farm Homes” 


Des Moines 


: lowa 
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The Vegetable Garden 
[ Continued from page 11 ] 


just before plowing the garden in the 
spring. 

Success in the setting out of plants 
such as peppers, tomatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, and other plants depends upon 
whether or not the plants are so handled 
that they will not suffer from lack 
moisture during, or immediately aft 
their removal from the coldframe to the 
garden. Strong, stocky plants can 
usually be handled with little loss if th 
roots are protected from the dryi 
influence of the sun and wind. It is very 
important in this type of work to firm 
the soil well about the roots when the 
plant is placed in the garden. Any air 
holes between the soil and the roots are 
likely to delay the re-establishment of 
the root system in its new home. 

The real object of cultivating the June 
garden is that of weed control. Weeds 
rob the soil of moisture and so are best 
kept out of the garden. The use of a 
rotary garden hoe or a fowler cultivator 
is the most efficient method of combat- 
ing weeds. The secret of this work lies 
in attacking the weeds while they are 
very small. 

How many times a garden will need 
to be cultivated depends upon the rate 
of growth of the weeds. The rule is to 
cultivate often enough to keep them 
from becoming well established. The 
important factor about working the 
garden soil is that all such operations 
be as shallow as possible. Shallow culti- 
vations are the kind which best fit the 
June garden. 


HALLOW cultivation of the soil will 
\ disturb the seedling weeds sufficient- 
ly to kill them. Level cultivation of the 
garden will keep at a minimum the 
amount of garden soil surface exposed to 
the drying influence of the sun and wind. 
Shallow cultivation kills the weeds with 
the minimum amount of root injury to 
the main crop. 

Many gardeners make a real job of 
cultivating the garden. A garden could 
be kept free of weeds by rubbing them 
off or by scraping them off. There is 
little need to replow the garden in an 
effort to conserve the soil moisture sup- 
ply. The easiest method of weed control 
is the one to adopt. The hand hoe is fast 
being replaced by the rotary hoe and 
the fowler plow with its sharp-edged 
knife blades. 

The following list of vegetables is sug- 
gested for the June planted vegetable 
garden. In each case the variety which 
can usually be depended upon for 
quality and best results is indicated. 
The almost unlimited number of var 
eties available for many vegetables 
makes such a list seem very practical. 
early giant 
Marglobe 
Nancy Hall 
stringless greenpod 
white marrowfat 
.white Kentucky wonder 
Detroit dark red 
ays Danvers half long 
Sweet corn...... golden bantam 


Pop corn... . .......White rice 
Kale .eeeeeessCurled Scotch 


Peppers... 
Tomatoes . 
Sweet potatoes 
Dwarf beans 
Shell beans. . 
Pole beans 
Beets... 
Carrots. 


Monies 25055. .5. ...early white 

a ee ae ..early white Viénna 
Leaf lettuce .. black seeded Simpson 
Cantaloupe hearts of gold 


Watermelon..... ....Kleckley’s sweet 
Okra i .. .Perkin’s mammoth 
Eggplant black beauty 
Cucumber early fortune 
Bush Lima. . fordhook 

Potatoes rurals 
Pumpkin...... small sugar 
Squash..... ‘ table queen 

Plant These Vegetables This Month 
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For improving 


food: flavor... or 
increasing milk 


yield .. get the 
right Diamond 


Crystal Salt 


] )' AMOND CRYSTAL SALT brings out natural 

food flavors because it’s flaked. Like 
a snowflake which melts when it touches 
your hand, this salt melts the instant it 
touches food — melts and permeates in a 
way that improves the tempting taste. 

Cool and mild flavored, Diamond Crystal 
Salt is also good for milk cows and other 
stock. It encourages animals to eat the full 
amount needed for good weight and health. 

There is also a Diamond Crystal Salt for 
butter-making, meat-curing and all farm 
uses. Diamond Crystal Salt Company, (Inc.), 
St. Clair, Michigan. 


© 1930, G. F. Corp. | 


| fact, it is doubtful if the possible reduc- 


DIAMOND 
CRYSTAL 
SALT 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 








he amazing Crosley Icyball Refrigerator at ng 
m s lowest price— h first cost and up-kee 

Actually makes ice from nest. Eliminates all mak. 
0 =A. of conta. afeguards health. Saves 
Saves money. only practical mechanical 


f 
retriger arm homea wh tric ; : 
Be ot nor for jarm homes where electricityand ga) | ble to see it, that makes white marks 


re not available. 
SIMPLE — NOISELESS 
as no moving ports, uires no oiling, no servicing. 
r itely noise Bo watching, = breakdowns. 
Ref igerant never needs replenishing. Over 30,000 in 
use and civing wonderful satisfaction: Abectusety guar- 
t d ush name and address for illustrated 
literature describing this amazing 





Crosley 
ICYBALL Division 


30 Dept 766 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Agents Wanted 

Any one can qualify. No. exper- 
jence necessary. Write for special 
agents offer. 


Ps wren et 








en Tractor 







. For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 


‘ SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
=I) i] New Improved Meésts — Sones Free 


ue = ay WALSH TRACTOR CO, 3332752 an bers 3 
Preliminary Examination. 


PATENTS Booklet Lagoons » are 


ces. Best results. Promptness 
WaT ON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH st, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Send Model or drawing for 


| and with the control methods which are 


| induce growers to give the small tubers 


There is a good deal of pleasure and 
profit in the June-planted vegetable 
garden. And whether such plantings are | 
the first made in the garden this season 
or whether the June-planted crops are | 
replacements for the maturing crops | 
planted in March or early April, the | 
pleasure and profit are equally available | 
and desirable. 
Small Tubers MaketheBestSeed | 
M ANY growers can reduce their cost | 

of production 20 percent by plant- | 
ing small potatoes instead of large 
potatoes cut into pieces. Potatoes which 
are between two and four ounces in size 
have small market value for table stock. 
Tubers of this size make ideal seed | 
potatoes. 

The European growers have for years 
recognized the superior value of this 
type of seed. They cannot understand 
why American growers will cut large | 
potatoes into small pieces instead of 
using the small size. In the past there | 
have been sound reasons for using the | 
large potatoes. Plants having virus 
diseases produce small potatoes. By 
planting small potatoes the amount of | 
disease would be greater than if only 
large tubers were planted. 

With the recognition of virus diseases, 











practiced, the reasons for using large 
potatoes have entirely disappeared. In 


tion in disease due to using large pota- 
toes ever compensated for the expense 
involved. 

Habits are often hard to change. The 
high price of potatoes this year with 
prospects of low prices next fall may 


a trial and incidentally learn their supe- 
rior value for seed stock. Tubers weigh- 
ing from three to four ounces should be 
cut in half while two-ounce tubers 
should be planted whole. 


The Columbine | 


S IT is generally understood that the 
columbine was a shade-loving plant, 
I was sure I had at last found a way to 
cover the bare north foundation of my 
home. From a package of mixed seed | 
I obtained about 20 vigorous young 
plants. Now, after three years’ trial I 
have found them wanting—for that pur- 
pose at least. 
Early in the spring, before blooming 
time, there is a pest, altho I have been 


or trails, all over the foliage. It greatly 
reduces the number and size of the 
flowers. I have sprayed with insecticides 
of various kinds, with no benefit what- 
ever. 


tion would be beneficial, I transplanted 


| some of them this spring to the perennial 
| border, where they would receive the 


sun most of the day. They grew vigor- 
ously, and gave a wealth of bloom in the 
different shades of pink and yellow, the 
foliage being entirely free from a blemish 
of any kind. 

This proves that the columbine may 
be planted promiscuously with the assu- 
rance of a wealth of the delicate, slen- 
der-stemmed flowers in the early sum- 
mer months. 

These plants do not bloom until the 
second year after planting —Mrs. M. 
N. W., Kansas. 


Thinking perhaps a change of loca- | 


A remarkable 
value in a small, 


thin-model watch. 
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“The WORLD'S 





GR EATEST 








~ The INGERSOLL 


YANKEE $15 


HERE will your $1.50 buy 

more than when it is spent on 
an Ingersoll Yankee? To own a Yan- 
kee is to enjoy real watch luxury — 
the luxury of carrying a watch that 
will take all the jolts and jars an ac- 
tive life has to offer and still go on 
ticking out dependable time day 
after day—every day in the year. 





Millions of men—many of them of 
world-renown — have worn this 
famous timepiece. Buy a Yankee 
today— you'll find it a sturdy, de- 
pendable friend. 

We Service Ingersolls: Should your 
Ingersoll ever need attention, send it 
to the Ingersoll Service Department, 
Waterbury, Conn., for prompt re- 
pairing or replacement at small cost. 

INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 


DIVISION OF WATERBURY CLOCK COMPANT 


New York - Chicago ~- San Francisco - Montreal 









ILLUSTRATIONS 


% ACTUAL SIZE 


MITE 
$5.00 


A stylishly small 
wrist watch, des- 
tined to be as fam- 
ousasthe Yankee. 


Radiolite, $5.50 








JuNIor 


$3.25 


Radiolite $4.00 


Prices 
slightly higher 
in Canada 


See Advertising Index, page 69 
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AVIATION 


Has a Place for You! 


HIS GREAT, growing industry is ex- 


it 


panding rapidly! 
pleasurable profession awaits the am- 
bitious young man who will train for 


Aviation offers: 


A profitable and 


The YELLOW CAB SCHOOL of 


Government Approved 
Aviation Training! 


GET YOUR training under systematized, 


government approved methods. 
only government licensed pilots and groun 


We employ 
4 in- 


structors. We instruct on modern, government 


lic 


sensed aircraft. 


NO AVIATION schoolin the country offers more 


training for the money than Yellow Cab. 


Our 


tuition costs are: Private Pilot’s course $450.00; 
Limited Commercial Pilot’s course $1,000.00; 
Transport Pilot's course $3,750.00; Plané an 


Motor Mechanic’s Ground Course 


200.00, 


Yellow Cab School 


of Aviation 


Des Moines, Iowa 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Approved by U.S. Dept. of Commerce As 
A Koni Ground and Flying School 


Yellow Cab School of Aviation 


Municipal Airport 


Des Moines, lowa 


atmo ie wae Can = 


(S.F.) 


Please send me more informa- 
tion about your Government 
Approved Aviation training. 


Name 


Address 


















PRICES PREPAID 


4 Wh.,Br.,Bf.Leg.,Anconas 
1 Wh.,Bd.,Bf.Rocks 7 
Blk.Min.Bf.Orp.,8.C.Reds 2.50 4. 
Wh.Min., Wh.Orp.,R.C.Reds' 
> 8.L.Wyand. 
Wy.Wyand.2 
Hvy. Ass’td.2. 
H & L.Ass'td.2. 
Light Ass’td. 2. 


SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 175, LINCOLN, ILL, : 
Members I. B ° E 






HOG TES . 
HEAVY LAYING FLOCKS * 
Sieb’s OVERSIZE CHICKS all < 
orld’s Famous 
Bloodlines. Mebe grow sinon, —_— ines 
4 lay better, pay higher profits. % live delivery. 

Immediate tioment Catalog Free. 
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INVENTORS 


or sketch of your invention for 


RANDOLPH & CO., 


our 


INSPE 
Dept. 32, 


Write for our Evidence of Inven- 
tion Blank and guide book.*‘How 
to Get Your Patent.’’Send model 


SECTION and INSTRUCTIONS. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Whose Vacation Is It? 
[Continued from page 12] 


profits multiplied by simply looking out 
for the oyster shell hopper and seeing 
that the hens are constantly supplied 
| with this sort of material. 

| Another thing that is often neglected 
is the matter of mash supply for the 
laying flock. We mean an egg mash. 
That is,a mixture containing meatscrap, 
high grade tankage, milk, fish scrap, or 
| a combination of these materials. It was 
| an old idea that the hen could get out 
| and find enough in the way of bugs, 
| worms, grasshoppers, and so on to sup- 
ply all of the animal protein that she 
required during the summer. The fal- 
lacy of this idea has now been demon- 
strated many many times. 

One of the best demonstrations that 
has come to the writer’s attention is a 
trial at the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
| ment Station at Wooster, Ohio, a num- 
| ber of years ago. In this trial four 
groups of Leghorn hens were fed for a 
considerable period of time on iden- 
tically the same ration, and careful egg 
records were kept in each case. The 
first flock was kept on the same com- 
plete ration that all had been getting 
during the winter and early spring. On 
April 25 the mash was removed from the 
second flock while flock No. 3 got the 
same ground feed mixture of ground 
corn, fine ground oats, and standard 
middlings as had been used in the past, 
but meatscrap was left out. With the 
fourth flock the mash was taken away 
on April 25 the same as was done with 
flock No. 2. However flock No. 4 was 
put back on on May 30. 

For the following three weeks each 





of the lots laid one just as well as the | 


other. Lot No. 2, getting no mash, Lot 
No. 3, getting no meatscrap in its mash, 
and Lot No. 4 getting no mash laid just 
as well as did Lot No. 1 getting a com- 
plete ration. This sort of thing has been 
reported many times from farms. But 
the interesting thing is to go into the 
fourth week. Then Lot No. 1 that had 
been getting a complete ration all the 
time produced 111 eggs, while Lot No. 2 


dropped sharply to 33 eggs, Lot No. 3 


| to 36 eggs, and Lot No. 4 to 28 eggs. 
| The fifth week after the change was 
| made Lot No. 1 laid 107 eggs, Lot 2 laid 
| 33 eggs, Lot 3 laid 16 eggs, and Lot 4 
laid 20 eggs. 

On May 30 at the end of the fifth 
week mash was restored to Lot 4 so that 
the sixth week of the trial, Lot 1 laid 
79 eggs, Lot 2, 44 eggs, Lot 3, 31 eggs 
and Lot 4, 71 eggs. Lot 4 came on up in 
production, laying 84 eggs the next 
week, 89 the next, and 77 the next. 


HIS illustrates very nicely what very 

frequently happens on our farms. 
Mash hoppers are allowed to run dry in 
April or early May and if we have been 
keeping records of egg production, we 
find probably that the hens will lay just 
as many eggs the next week without the 
mash as they had laid the previous week 
with the mash. Then we jump to the 
conclusion that this proves that mash is 
unnecessary in summer feeding. When 
the drop in egg production comes, three 
or four or five weeks later, we do not 
attribute the drop in egg production to 
the fact that the mash was taken away, 
but lay it to the weather or other causes. 

If the mash hopper is allowed to run 
dry, in December or January, then the 











You get 24 extra eggs from 
each hen for less thana nickel 
a year... by feeding this 
young, tender oyster shell 
that supplies the shell-build- 
ing material your hens need. 





PURE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
FOR POULTRY 


Gulf Crushing Co. New Orleans, U.S. A, 


Big Husky Chicks 


Guaranteed to Live 
200-300 Egg Strains 


—ONLY §¢c uP— 


You'll succeed with Superior Certified Chicks 
from trapnested, big-laying strains. They grow 
fast, lay earlier. No better stock anywhere. Easy 
terms. 13 varieties. Arrival on time guaranteed. 
Big Free Catalogue. Write today. 


Superior Hatchery 
Box S-17 Windsor, Missouri 




















MASTER MATED CHIX 


Order at once from this ad with full confidence. Low 
priced and vigorous—tested for livability. Shipped 
prepaid. 100% Live Delivery guaranteed. Bank 
references. Famous prize winners—sweepstakes in 
Iowa, Michigan and , ele State Shows. Delivery 
when wanted or money refunded. Certified and 


Accredited. 

BREEDS 50 100 500 
6. C. Wh., Br. & Bf. Leghs. & Anc . 4.50 $7.95 $37.50 
8. C., R. C. Reds, Barred, Wh. & Bf. Rox. 5.00 9.25 42.50 
Wh. & 8. L. Wyan., Bf. & Wh. Orps. de 5.50 9.05 45.00 
BL, Wh. & Bf. Min., Bi. Giants, Brah. a 7.00 13.95 62.50 
Heavy Mixed ; 4.75 8.00 37.50 
Assorted oe 3.75 6.50 ” 
Second Choice Assorted .. 3.50 00 


Write tor New Low Prices on Special Grades of high egg 
production trapnested strains in eight leading varieties. 
RAMSE YER MASTER BREEDING FARM 
Box 200 Oskaloosa, Iowa 


SEND NO MONEY tire CHICIS 


We ship chicks C. O. D. Hatched from healthy, pure- 
bred, heavy laying stock. 14 popular breeds. Chicks 
as low as $7.00 per 100. Free instruction book with 
each order. Send for descriptions and prices. 


SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box S, SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 












Big Husky Michigan Accredi- 
ted Chicks at Bargain Prices. Hollywood 8.C.White Leg. 
$0.50 per 100. 8.C. Br. Leg.& 8. C.Anconas $10.45 per 100 
Rocks & Reds $11.40 per 100. Light Mixed $7.00 per 100 
Heavy Mixed $9.00 per 100. Shipped by Parcel Post, 100% 
ive Arrival guaranteed. Special Matings chicks at 2c pe 
chick higher. Write for Free Catalog and Prices on larger orders 
TOWNLINE POULTRY FARM, R. 1, Box 312, Zeeland, Mich 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES no 


half price. Thou- 
sands of eight-week-old pullets 





Also baby chicks and 
eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation steck, egg bred 
30 years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 320 
eggs.C atalog andspecial price bulletin free. Iship C.0.D 


Georg’s B. Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Also Pullets 8 to 12 


CHICKS weeks. Reds, Rocks, 


Leghorns, Minorcas. State supervised stock.Catalog /ret. 
Keystone Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa. 





8 Cents Each Up. 





Free Chick Catalog in natural colors. Pure-bred 
stocke We are pioneers in the hatchery busines. 
100 per cent live delivery. Write today for our n¢¥, 
money-saving price list Satisfaction guarant iy 
Golden Rule Hatchery Box 63, Bucyrus, Om 


bra CHICKS C.0.D. 2. porise 1st 
breeds;$1.00down loose order-—B% = 


man the rest. Catalog free. ri 


Kentucky Hatchery, 355 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
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ho? ? 
“ie grocer or druggist. 

What? 
A dime. 

Why ? 
For a cake of Lava Soap that'll get the 
grimiest hands clean in 58 seconds. You can 
see the pulverized Italian pumice in Lava 
Soap drag out the dirt, but you can’t feel it. 
Lava makes a rich, creamy, penetrating 
lather in the hardest water. But it won't 
harm your skin. It's the busiest hand cleaner 


you've ever tried, 


Senge Te faseSonp an 


Lava costs a dime (or 6c for the medium size 
cake) at any drug or grocery store. But if you 
want to try it at our expense, mail this coupon. 
Procter & Gamble, Dept.S—630, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


George: J want a free sample cake of your 
Lava Soap. 
Name. .csdvieccdesviée POVETEreTeTeTaT errr 
Street... ccceccessesesss Peed eee eee eeeenes 
City. .. v2.00 eon steeay eas epe’ DEBnds ches 











CAPSULE 


RIC. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


5 Times as Effective 
FREE SAMPLE WILL CONVINCE YOU ” 


An INSOLUBLE capsule containing a triple 
combination medicine—for Tape, Round and 
Pin worms. Being insoluble, it prevents medicine 
mixing with food or drink. The gizzard crushes 
the capsule, releasing the medicine, and the correct 
dose, full strength, passes directly into the intestines 
upon the worms. 

Don't let worms retard the growth of your ee | 
nake them ——- thin and undersized. 

e never tested GIZZARD CAPSULES, write 
Free Find out why 













ple, ostpaid. 
0 y poultry Taber use them (over 60 
million ‘capsules a year). Sold at drug, 
feed, hardware stores, a ane 
ies.’ Adult size — 50-ca) 
100-pkg., $1.75; 500- Dig. 
half Ls own birds, 100-pkg. 

GEO. H. LEE 
1498 L Lee Bidg., 


Go. 


Omaha. , Nebr. _ ta y 


—- 
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5. C.Wh. Br. Buff Leg. Anconas $4.50 50 $40.00 
Bar. & Wh poeass & C. & R. C. Reds; 
k. Min. Wh. 5.50 10.00 bag +4 
tr Ps. EE Min. Butt Min. 7.00 13.00 2.50 
r 100; Let. Mix.$7.00 100: WF. Ducks 200 each 
2TH CENTURY "HATCHERY, Box Washington, 0 
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Brower’s New Nineteen Thirty Catalog 


100 big pages; hundreds of Mlustrations; filled 
Now Re sady! with poultry information; describes world's 

» poultry equipment, supplies, over 375 . necessities. 
— ee eet COMPANY, 


f = copy. 
QuINCY, ILLINOIS 
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slump in egg production usually comes | 


very quickly and is often accompanied 
by a false molt. Letting the mash hop- 
per run dry in the spring is not usually 
accompanied by such serious conse- 
quences, altho we have many farms in 
Wisconsin where this has resulted in a 
spring molt and as a consequence, heavy 
loss in egg production. In general, it has 
been safer to allow the mash hoppers to 
run dry in the spring, but it has always 





resulted in a loss wherever it has been | 


practiced. 


As the Ohio Experiment Station | 


shows, the flocks that do not get the 
mash for a few weeks lose out in profit. 


For instance, the record at Ohio quoted | 
above for the nine weeks after the mash | 
was taken away, Lot 1 getting a com- | 


plete ration all the way thru laid 873 
eggs, while Lot 4 that had had the mash 
taken away and then restored laid 638 
eggs, while Lot 2 that had had no mash 


right straight thru from April 25 laid | 


535 eggs and Lot 3 getting grain and the 
ground feed but no meatscrap only laid 
483 eggs. That is, there was no advan- 
tage in feeding ground feed to the hens 
as long as they had enough whole grain. 
The virtue in the mash was because it 
was a carrier of the good protein found 
in meatscrap. 
needed in order to build eggs. 


ANY unstances of a similar sort have 
come to our attention on farms. In 
putting on culling demonstrations we 


This is what the hens | 


have very frequently told the owner that | 


what his flock needed was feed rather 
than culling. In most unculled flocks 
there will be a few hens that 
culled, the number varying, of course, 
according to the quality of the flock. 
But if the flock has been poorly fed, 
then the first thing to do is to get the 
flock onto a complete ration. Then 
remove those hens that do not respond. 
A few years ago the writer culled a flock 
of about 1,000 hens taking out 400. The 
flock had not been correctly fed and the 
writer prevailed upon the owner to keep 
the 400 culled hens and feed them liber- 
ally. This he did. The writer went back 
three weeks later and found that 200 
of the culled hens had responded and 
were laying vigorously. 

We should also remember that where 
the farm flock is allowed to range, it is 
desirable to get them out early in the 
morning in the summer time. If because 
of vermin it is necessary to shut the hens 
in at night, then have someone make it 
his chore to let the hens out early in the 
morning. This is the best time to catch 
grasshoppers and other insects. Before 
the day gets hot the hens like to get out 
and pick green stuff and catch bugs. 

One other thing that should be 
emphasized is the importance of plenty 
of water to drink. Be certain that the 
drinking dishes are kept clean and 


| always supplied with water or milk. The 
| flock drinks more in hot weather and 


must not be allowed to become too 
thirsty. A flock that is neglected and 
allowed to get very thirsty will often 
consume too much water when it is made 
available. If they drink too much at 
one time, it often results in digestive 
disturbances. Also be sure that the hens 
do not drink from stagnant pools. Such 
drinking water often causes heavy losses. 
Give them plenty of good clean milk or 


| water to drink. There is about a pint of 


water in a dozen eggs and the old hen 
just will not lay dried eggs. 


should be | 








See-Advertising Index, page 69 
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FOR APPEARANCE’S SAKE 
WEAR A WATCH-CHAIN 















































THE right watch-chain is part 
and parcel of a man’s personality. 
It adds a requisite note of smart- 
ness...it reflects, in a subtle 
manner, his own instructed taste. 
. «- Make yours a Simmons Chain! 
Designed in the modern spirit, 
with fresh contours and cleanly 
fashioned lines, a Simmons Chain 
still costs very little. And it will 
do justice to your fine watch! The 
attractive watch-chain illustrated 
is the yellow gold-filled Waldemar 
50, with bar links. The chain costs 
six dollars. Your jeweler will be 
glad to show you. his assortment of 
Simmons Chains .. . chains to 
guard your pocket-watch, knife, 
keys, or emblem! R. F. Simmons 
Co., Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


SIMMONS 
CHAINS 


The swivel says 
it's a Simmons 
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Presto. 


Jars, Caps and Rings 




















Safety 


in canning 


The New Approved 
Glass Top Closure 


Again Presto leads. This time a round or square Mason 
Jar with complete glass top closure, tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping, Modern Priscilla, and other leading 
institutes. The New Presto Glass Top Screw Band Jar is 
furnished in regular Mason or in wide mouth types. Presto 
Jars are clear, flint glass, made exclusively by Owens-Ill- 
inois Glass Co. Presto Screw Bands are of Alcoa alumi- 
num, made by the Aluminum Company of America. Eas- 
ily sealed——easily opened. No metal touches the contents. 
Price only a fraction of a cent more than Mason jars with 
old style caps. 


Send for 1 Dozen Jars Today 

If your grocer cannot yet supply you with this newest 

Presto improvement in home canning, send his name and 

$1.00 for prepaid shipment of 1 dozen Presto Screw Band 

Glass Top Mason Jars today. 

CUPPLES COMPANY - - Distributor - - St. Louis, Mo. 
— SS A ce 
Cupples Company, Dept. G, Saint Louis, Mo. 

Enclosed find $1.00for prepaid shipment of 1dozen quart Presto 


Screw Band Glass Top Mason Jars. ( Please check) Round. _- 
Square... 


Grocer’s Name 





Your Name 





Address 





City State 


$10,000 


Protection Against 


ACCIDENT 


and 


SICKNESS 


és, $1 8) ‘ y ear No Dues or 


Assessments 
Men, Women 16 to 70 accepted 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Policy Pays 
$10,000 for loss of life, hands, feet or eyesight. Many 
unusual protecting clauses. $25 Weekly benefits, pays 
doctor and hospital bills. Covers Automobile, Travel, 
Pedestrian and many common accidents. Covers many 
common sicknesses, including typhoid, appendix opera- 
tion, lobar pneumonia, etc., etc. Largest and oldest ex- 
clusive Health and Accident Insurance Company. Don't 
delay, you may be next to meet sickness or accident. 
Mail coupon today for free descriptive literature 











North American Accident Insurance Co. [ of ] 
728 Wallach Bldg., Newark, New Jersey [Chicago} 
PS 6S bi 65 06 0.00 cnaecy canes eGeseeser ced ecoveeus 
EN bate 60 60.404459.6 cde pansheedienene seceegéys 


City and State 
AGENTS WANTED for L cal Territory 
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Preserve the Glass Substitutes 


| Goon glass substitutes give years of 
service when properly installed and 
properly cared for. They wear out in a 
comparatively short time if needlessly 
exposed to weather in the summer time 
when glass substitutes are not needed. | 

In the first place they should be 
fastened to frames so hinged that they 
are always in a vertical position. These 


| frames should be hinged to swing in or 


else they should slide down into a box 
arrangement beneath the window open- 


| ing. This provides excellent ventilation 


and at the same time adequately pro- 
tects the glass substitutes when not in 
use. Poultry keepers who cannot follow 
these suggestions should remove the 
frames during the summer months and 


store them in a clean protected place. 


The good glass substitutes on the mar- 
ket do permit the entrance of material 
amounts of ultra-violet ray during the 
winter months when the hens are shut 
in. They aid the hen in the assimilation 
of the minerals in her feed and increase 
the hatchability of eggs as well as the 
food value of eggs by increasing their 
| vitamin D content. However, it is neces- 
sary to pick a good product in order to 
get a material amount of ultra-violet 
ray thru it as only the good ones are 
satisfactory for this purpose. Further- 
more, if the product is to continue to 
give satisfaction over a period of years it 
is necessary to give it proper care and to 
keep it from exposure during the sum- 
mer months. 


Recent Bulletins 


Growing Cucumbers for Pickling, farm- 
ers’ bulletin 1620, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Flytraps and Their Operation, farmers’ 
bulletin 734, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Weevils in ooo and Peas, farmers’ 
bulletin 1275, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, W ashington, D. C. 


Breeds of Swine, 
1263-F, can be secured from the Divi- 
sion of Publications, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C, 


Permanent Pastures Can Be Improved, 
Wisconsin bulletin 414, can be secured 
from the Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Madison, Wisconsin, for 
5 cents. 


farmers’ bulletin 


Livestock Truckage Rates in Illinois, 
bulletin 342, can be secured from the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 


The Bird Book by Shoffner. Here is a 
new authoritative work for bird-lovers, 
teachers, and students. It contains 420 
pages and 150 illustrations. 
dred questions and answers in this book 
make it especially suitable for school 
work and yet it is equally valuable for 
adults. Birds are man’s protection from 
hordes of hungry insects. They deserve 
our interest and care. The book is 
beautifully bound and sells for $2. 
Richard Manson, publisher. 


Drugs are useless in the control of 
coccidiosis in chickens. At the first 
symptoms of the disease chickens should 
be put on a heavy milk diet. 








Five hun- | 





SAFE LIQUID 


Cc ENDS 


one Callune 
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Deaden pain instantly 
NE drop of this amazing liquid and 
soon any corn or callus shrivels up 
and loosens. Peel it off with your fingers 
like dead skin. Don’t risk dangerous 
paring. Removes the whole corn. Acts 
instantly, like a local anaesthetic, to stop 
pain while it works. Doctors approve it, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Works alike on 
any corn or callus—old or new, hard or soft. 

World’s 


; ‘G ETS-IT’ Saat Way 


fe Easy Payments, 
4 on Brown Fence 


= oe New Catalog shows 128 pages of 
wn saving bargains in Cop- 





Steel eine also Gates, 3 
"Sect Posts b' Wire and bun- . 
‘eds of | By pot Home needs. am 


mm 5 Direct-from-Factory Prices— 
Easy Monthly Payments, 








Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 


and Baskets 
Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Bor and 
Basket Factory in the Country 

NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO., Box 129, NEW ALBANY, IND 









Save $10 to ans on the Mead Pigrcle you 
select from 44 les, colors and s: 


We ship Sy proval. A. If pot eatieied 

fter trialreturn the bicyci . 
™M ENTS. faLrgtor non RAN ER fb Bicycies. 

lampe, wheels, equipment at half us- 

rices. Write for marvelous new 

prices, an erful 30 day trial offerandterms. 


Mead pad sents ago feardees 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop paynfent plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 








TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 

meafor patents. Send sketch 

or model forinstructions 

or write for Free book, ““How to Obtain a Patent” and 
**Record of Invention” form. No charge for information 
on how to proceed CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 649, Security Savings 
and Comm'|. Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 
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wer Lawnmower i“ 

A Practical, goo Power Cultivator for ‘ 
Gardeners, Suburbanites Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. Catelog 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms Free 

American Farm Machine Co. 


1179 38rd Av. SE. Minneapolis,Minn 
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We Will Set You 
Up in A Profitable 
Business of Your 
Own in Your Com- 
munity—No In- 
vestment Required 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
wants an honest, dependable, 
industrious man to take charge 
of its business in local tegritory 


in the following states: 


South Dakota North Dakota 
Minnesota Wisconsin 
Oklahoma Missouri 
Michigan Kansas 
Nebraska Illinois 
lowa Ohio 

Indiana 


Each territory comprises from 
two to four counties, depending 
on the population. It is a good 
opportunity for the right man. 


For full details write to Subscrip- 
tion Sales Manager, Salesmen 
Department, Successful Farm- 


ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Letters, to receive attention, must 
give your age and occupation, 


for the last three years. 























APPLY 


Try This Home Care for 
ITCHING SCALP 


Itching scalp and scaly deposits 
warn of hair loss. Prom 

regular use of CLOVER? 
home will check the danger 
and improve the hair and scalp. 


At drug and department stores. 
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Medicine 
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— ENGINE COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Mine. Philadelphia, Pa. New 
“9” Como Ave. 


417 Chestnut St. 
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When Males Are Removed 


HEN the breeding season is over, 

it is the usual practice to remove 
the males from the pens so that all the 
eggs produced will be infertile. This is 
one of the first steps in producing good 
quality eggs. 

This practice prevents the problem of 
what to do with these males. Those that 
are worth keeping over for another year 
should be saved. The others should be 
marketed immediately. A good solution 
is to put one of these old fellows in with 
a group of growing cockerels. He will 
help to keep the youngsters in order and 
prevent a great deal of fighting. 

One thing must be watched, if this is 
done however. That is to remove the old 
fellow when he starts to molt. Otherwise 
the younger ones will pick his feathers 
and worry him so that he will be useless 
for breeding later on.—R. R. H., Ill. 


A New Poultry Book 


Hygiene Feeding and Management of 
Baby Chicks is the title of a new book 
just published by W. H. Lapp and E. V. 
McCollum. It includes 20 chapters and 
136 pages on breeding, incubation, 
brooding, feeding, marketing, and other 
problems connected with raising chicks. 
It may be secured from the authors at 
East End Post Station, Box 25, Balti- 
more, Maryland, for $1.60. 


Poultry Pointers 


Many poultrymen cause themselves 
serious losses by raising chicks carefully 
until 10 weeks or 3 months of age and 
then neglecting the pullets until laying 
time. 

Crowding the chicks not only causes 
coccidiosis and cannibalism among them 
but also delays their feathering out. 
When 6 weeks of age they should have 
at least double the space that they have 
when first hatched. 

All mature poultry should be con- 
fined to a limited area and not allowed 
te range with the young stock. 

Turkcys, is the subject of a new book 
by A. C. Smith, head of the poultry 
department at the Minnesota Agricul- 
| tural College. The latest and most 
| successful methods to use from hatching 
| to marketing are presented. The book 
sells for $1. Webb Book Co., St. Paul. 





Profitable Egg Production, circular 89, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo. 


LEGAL STATEMENT OF PUBLICATION 


Statement of ownership, management, circula- 
tion, etc., of Successful Farming and The Dairy 
Farmer, published monthly at Des Moines, lowa, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 

EDITOR: Kirk Fox, Des Moines, Iowa. 

GENERAL 
Moines, Iowa 


MANAGER: Fred Bohen, Des 


Moines, Lowa. 

Owners: (If a corporation, give names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of stock) 

MEREDITH PUBLISHING CO., 

Iowa. 

Estate of E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, lowa. 
Edna C. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa. 

E-T. Meredith, Jr., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mildred Meredith Bohen, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
| curity holders, holding 1 percent or more of total 
| amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities. 


None. 
Fred Bohen, 
General Manager. 
j Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 
| of April, 1930. 





Des Moines, 


J. O. Gleason, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires July 4, 1930.) 








PUBLISHER: Meredith Publishing Co., Des | 


FREE 


Enough 
Hires Extract 
to make 


8 BOTTLES 


of delicious 
Hires Root 
Beer.Just mail 
the coupon. 


Save 90c 


out of every dollar 


Make delicious 
Hires Root Beer 
at home 


Now you can serve generously this 
delightful, invigorating beverage—with 
no thought of extravagance. Offer Hires 
Root Beer to the family and friends— 
urge them to drink all they want. 


To prove how delicious and economi- 
cal it is, we offer a complimentary bottle 
of Hires Extract—sufficient to make 8 
pint bottles of Hires Root Beer. 


If the trial delights you and your 
family, then for 30c at all dealers you 
can buy a full-size bottle of Hires Ex- 
tract—it makes 40 pint bottles of Hires 
Root Beer, costing about 1 )4c per bottle, 
compared to what you usually pay. 


Millions of families all over the 
Nation are enjoying this famous, thirst- 
quenching beverage, containing the 
juices of 16 roots, barks, berries and 
herbs—Nature’s invigorating and appe- 
tizing ingredients, including Vitamin 
B and Mineral Salts. Utterly free 
from artificial color and flavor. 


Mail the coupon at once for free trial 
bottle of Hires Extract—or order a full- 
size 30c bottle from your dealer today. 
35c in Canada. 





At fountains ask for Hires 


or buy it in bottles. 





Tue CHARLES E. Hires COMPANY, Dept. M 
Philadelphia, Pa. [24-6-3] 
Please send me free sample 

of Hires Root Beer Extract 


| Name...-.- 


Address......-. 


‘ rears 
iy Canadians may mail coupon to 
The Charles E. Hires Co., Ltd., Toronto 


See Advertising Index, page 6Y 
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All Around the Farm 


A Page Written by Our Readers 


serew press the end with a red hot 

poker. The heat causes the screw 
to expand. When it cools the screw con- 
tracts and is easily removed.—P. T., 
Wisconsin. 


[: YOU have difficulty loosening a 


x * + 

Paint the top of the litter carrier 
tracks with transmission grease that 
has been drained from the car or the 
tractor. It will lengthen the life of the 
carrier wheels and make it easier to 
operate.—A. B., Wisconsin. 

* * * 

To feed silage and other green feed to 
poultry use a feed rack attached about 
four inches above the floor. The sides 
should be of boards and the top should 
be a door of the same material. Cover 
the front with half-inch mesh chicken 
wire as shown in the illustration. The 
feed will keep clean and 
there will be no waste. 
J. R. D., Ohio. 

* + * 


To remove old wall 


a) eee 









If you have some clever, origi- 
nal device for lightening the 
farm or home work, saving time, 
advertising or selling the prod- 
ucts of the farm or improving 
home surroundings, tell us 
about it. Give all necessary 
details, but be brief. Send pic- 
ture or drawing if possible. For 
each idea published we will pay 
$2. It is impossible to return 
unused suggestions. 











shown in illustration.— L. K. B., Nebr. 
* ¥* * 

For those who are troubled with 
morning glory vines wrapping on the 
binder reel slats when 
cutting small grain, 
2  hereisabighelp. Take 
' a lath and nail one end 
of it to the end of the 





paper, spray boiling 
hot water on the wall 







reel and the other to 








with a spray pump. 
Spray about 12-foot 
strips at a time and 
then pull the paper off 
cleanly in the original 
strips. This beats using 
moistened rags as the water 
can be used so much hotter. 
—J.S., N. D. 
. * * 

To protect window sills 
from stains from potted 
plants cut various shaped rubber doilies 
from old inner-tubes. These are very 
effective and .can be made to look nice. 
—E. C., Minn. 

* * * 

A fence post driver can be made of 
parts from an abandoned automobile. 
Use the drive shaft housing for weight. 
Bolt on the steel plate between the hous- 
ing and the bearings for a cap and attach 
the flange from the end of the crank 
shaft as shown in the illustration. 
Slip over the top of the post and 
pump up and down to drive the 
post into the grovnd.—G. W. M., 
South Dakota. 

* * * 

Where it is necessary for one 
man to saw down a tree by himself 
it can be accomplished with this 
device. Attach one end of an 
inner-tube to the top of a steel 
stake. Drive the stake into the 
ground so that the top is the 
height at which it is desired to saw 
the tree. Attach the other end of 





the inner-tube to the free end of » 


the saw drawing it tight enough 
so that it will hold the free end of 
the saw in place with a man oper- 
ating the other end.—P. B. P., 
Nebraska. 
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A convenient hopper + 0 a, 
for feeding silage or : 
alfalfa hayto poultry 
















A convenient arrange- 
ment for opening a 
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An effective hoist that is 
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3 easily made 
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Left—A fence post driver 
made from parts from an 
abandoned automobile 


the arm nearly back to the hub of 
the reel. Saw the lath flush with 
the end of the slat and also the 
side of the arm. Do this all the 
way around on both ends of the 
reel. I very seldom have to take 
vines off the reel with this simple 
device.—I. C. B., Il. 
* + x 
When the paint has worn from 
the linoleum paint it all over With 
a good foundation color such as 
blue. When dry dip a sponge in 


30” 











An effective hoist can be made 
by using an iron bar of the length 
desired. Drill two holes in it 
at intervals of about 12 inches 
and attach two big hooks as 


c seedecoucel 


ag 
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7 paint of another color and pat all 


over. When this has dried varnish 
it. This makes an all over pattern 
that is very pleasing.—Mrs. H. W. 
H., Mich. 


To prevent paint dripping when doing 
an overhead job of painting cut a hollow 
rubber ball in half. Slip half of it over 
the handle with the open side up. It 
will catch the drippings.—E. L., 8. Dak. 

* ” * 

To kill or prevent moths on silks or 
woolen material get equal parts of wood 
alcohol and formaldehyde. Apply this 
mixture with a spray to overstuffed 
furniture, clothing, rugs, or anything 
infested with moths. The solution does 
not stain and the odor soon leaves. 
Mrs. L. L., Mich. 

* * * 

When the stove pipes are to be stored 
we first pound the soot out of them. 
Then we lay newspapers down and wrap 
each one cornerwise in a piece of the 
newspaper folding the corners in. This 
enables us to handle the pipes without 
getting soot on our hands and also pre- 
vents getting soot over the storeroom 
floor.—Mrs. C. A. C., Minn. 

* * * 

When the drain from the kitchen sink 
or bathtub becomes stopped the trouble 
can often be overcome by the use of an 
automobile pump. Take an old inner- 
tube having the valve 
stem intact. Cut 
around the stem a 
circle of the rubber 
about five or six 
inches in diameter. 
Wet the rubber and 
hold it firmly over the 
drain while some one 
else applies the pump. 
—Mr. P. T., Wis. 

* * * 

We eliminate much 
frozen silage by ap- 
plying a thin coat of 
wax to the silo walls 
before silo filling time. 
—R. D. K., Wis. 

* * * 

To ring hogs I use 
a handle from an old spade or scoop. 
I cut off all but about one inch beyond 
the handle. Then I make a loop of 
heavy wire fastening both ends to the 
stub and leaving a loop long enough to 
fit over a hog’s snout. Slap the loop 
over the snout and twist it and one man 
can ring the heaviest of hogs.—F. C. T., 
Iowa. 





” * * 


Each time after cleaning the dropping 
boards in the poultry house we scatter 
a few ashes on the boards. That makes 
them much easier to clean next time.— 
F. N. J., Mo. 

* * * 

Water from our pump empties into a 
barrel from which we get our house 
water. From here it is piped about 3 rods, 
underground, to a stock tank. When we 
moved onto the place this underground 
pipe line was entirely stopped up. I took 
a half of a large thread spool and fitted 
it into the opening in the bottom of the 
barrel. Into this spool I fitted the hose 
of my tire pump. A few minutes’ vigor- 
ous pumping forced out the accumulates 
dirt and the water ran thru, clean an 


free.—N. E. D., Colo. 
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SEND 
TODAY! 


Illustrated bulletins to assist live- 
stock and poultry raisers sent free 
on request only. No. 650 on Hogs, 
Sheep and all Livestock. No. 6700n 
Stomach Worms and Liver Flukes, 
No. 65§ and 661 on Poultry. No. 
652 on Dogs and Foxes. 














WORM 
CAPSULES 


KILL Large Roundworms 
Stomach Worms 
Hookworms 


IN HOGS - SHEEP 


(all LIVESTOCK) 
AND 


POULTRY 





py! A safe, scientific product. Thecap- | 
- sules enable proper dosage to be 
FASILY  8iven without loss or waste. The 
GIVEN _ small dose is easily swallowed and 
‘ acts quickly without retarding 
QUICKLY development. 
3 Manufactured by Parke, Davis you 
NO ILL areassured of a reliable worm 
EFFECTS remedy, free from harmful impuri- 
LOW ties. Try Nema Worm Capsules and 
COST you will understand their success. 
C-A Capsules for Chickens and Turkeys 
One dose kills both large Roundworms and 
Tapeworms, Try them! 
At Drug Stores 


Nema and C-A Capsules in different sizes 
for varying ages and weights. 


For Bulletins write 
Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-2-F 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan - Walkerville, Ontario 


xwGEHL 


Lightest running, cleanest 
cutting silo filler made, With 25 dif- § 
ferent makes, the GEHL holds 40% 
of all sales in Wisconsin, A mar- 
Velous cutter with all steel frame 
ane fly o self-feeding, clog- 

roof, g ws running in oil; ims 

send ring 
play, W ill stand the gaff. 


Cuts and Throws More 
Corn at 500 r. p. m. 


ASAI E f speed ustngenty SE. Bs 
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Low Speed 
Big Capacity 













CEHI BROS. 
MFG. CO.; 
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~The Maintenance of Soil Fertility by | 


Thorne. Great interest is now attached 
to reducing the cost of producing farm 
crops. A knowledge of soils and fer- 
tilizers will contribute materially to the 


| suecess of such work. The author of this 


book was for many years director of the 


Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station | 


at Wooster. This work is a summary of 
years of study and reflection. Certainly 
it is a book that deserves the attention 
of all those concerned with producing 
field crops and maintaining soil fertility. 
Price $3. Orange Judd Company. 


A Manual for Sheep Club Members is | 
the title of Circular No. 351 just released | 


by the Illinois College of Agriculture. 
It is well written and contains just the 
information that will prove valuable to 
any member of a 4-H sheep club. 


Electric Cooling of Milk on the Farm, 


bulletin 581, has been recently published | 


by the New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, at Geneva, New York. 


Electric Service for the Farm is the title | 


given the general report on the rural 
electrification project in Iowa. This 


| report makes very interesting reading. 


Copies may be obtained by addressing 
the engineering experiment station, lowa 
State College, Ames. 
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good 
oils 


Make 


better 
oil 


Even gold is combined 

with other metals to make it better for 
the purpose for which it is intended. 
And as gold is improved by blend- 
ing, so does blending improve the 
three oils in 3-in-One. 
One is an animal oil; one is mineral; 
one is vegetable, Each is a good lubri- 
cant; but combined, they form a 
better lubricant for all light mechan- 
isms. Penetrates quickly. Prevents 
squeaks; reduces wear; makes oper- 
ation smooth and easy. 


Jin-One 


Three Oils 
In One 
















O72R21 


motors, Cream Sep 
Seem ~ oe Portions of 

achinery, Vac- |) 
— Cleaners, Wash- *, 
ing Machine Motors, 

mognauee Window 
i aten indow Pul- | 
leys, Clocks, Locks, © 
Hinges, Bolts, Tools. 


Sold everywhere by | 
good ery, drug, no- | 
tion, hardware, depart- © 
ment an general — 
stores in Handy Oil 
Cans and bottles. 


Manufactured since 1894 
Three - In-One Oil Co. 
130 William Street } 
New York ~ N. Y. # 
Factories: Rahway,N.J. 
Montreal, Que. 
++ 


FREE SAMPLE 





A postal re 
quest will bring both. 


en ltt 


See Advertising Index, page 69 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 


Why Waste 
TIME? 


Why waste time handling alfalfa, 
cowpea and other coarse loose hay 
with an ordinary fork? 
Here's a fork with 13-inch tines and 
a 10-inch spread, a deep dish and 
easy clearance, that gathers coarse 
hay rapidly and holds it together 
while pitching. 
Of genuine True Temper Qual- 
ity with the brand burned in 
the handle, to mark it as the 
best fork of ite kind that 
can be made. 
THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO. 

1921 Keith Bidg. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Farm and 
Garden Tools for 
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over 100 Years. 





User's Catalog 
Free on request. 
Describes oven 
400 choice tools 
for every farm / 
task. y 
J, j / 
T 4 
/ y 


A0134 \, send us 
his name and 
$2.10 and we will 
supply you 











Greatest hitntametinind 


Roof your_ house or barn with 
Edwards Metal Roofing, and 
Fire-proof, rust-resist- 
ing, lightning-proof, wind and weather-proof. 
Pure steel, painted or galvanized, or Edwards 
famous rust-resisting, copper-bearing steel. 


BEAUTIFUL Styles for every purpose 


and effect. Shingles (in- 
dividual, cluster, Spanish tile). Sheets (plaip 
or corrugated, v-crimped or standing-seam). 
ECONOMIC A = roll our steel, make 
r roofs and sell di- 
rect to you at amasingly low factory prices. 
Thousands of farmers have 
found Edwards Metal Roofing 
the permanent solution to the 
roofing problem. You will too, 
Write for free samples, prices 
and Roofing Book No. 156. 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company 
606-656 Butler St. Cincinnati, = 


DURABLE 


it’s roofed for good! 





We Pay 
the Freight 



























nat one In Golden Bags 
Poultry, Dairy, Stock 
Feeds, Flour & Cereals 
Color and d fb: * 
istered U. 8. Patent Othce 





MArg FACTURERS of a complete line 

feeds for poultry, swine, dairy 
P i cattle, beef cattle, horess, mules, sheep, rabbits, dogs, 
uP = an animals, ete. Poultry feeds always sacked ia 
NUTRENA Golden Bags 

Write for circulars, samples and prices; 
complete information on request. 
NUTRENA FEED MIL ae i 

35 Ewing Street as City, Kansas 
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““Caponizing” Turkeys 
I‘ IT possible to caponize a turkey 
gobbler the samg as you do a rooster? 


It looks reasonable and it seems that 








the gobbler would fatten better and be 
much better eating?—F. R., Kansas. 
I presume it is quite within the range 


| of possibilities to caponize a gobbler the 


same as a rooster is caponized. Just 
how well the bird would withstand the 
effects of the wound I am not prepared 
to say. As a matter of fact, caponizing 
roosters results in a fowl of a value con- 
siderably above that of uncaponized 
roosters. So far as I know, there is no 
market paying a premium for caponized 
turkeys nor have I ever heard of the 
practice being performed. If you have 
ever successfully caponized turkey gob- 


blers I would certainly like to hear your | 


experience, both as to the success of the 
operation from the standpoint of sur- 
vival of the bird and the effect on the 
quality of the bird as a table fowl. 


Mineral Mixture for Hogs 


HAT is the mineral mixture 

recommended by the government 
for hog feeding? This is used in a self 
feeder.—M. E. M., Ohio. 

I presume you refer to the mineral 
mixture which has been used at the 
United States Experiment Farm at 
Beltsville, Maryland, This is as follows: 

Steamed bonemeal..... . 50 pounds 

Ground limestone or air- 

slacked lime . 
Sixteen-percent acid 
phosphate. . . . 
Common salt.......... 

Tile Size 

AM TRYING to put in a dam 

across a gully and want to put an 
outlet tile or pipe thru the dam. We 
have between 40 and 50 acres of ground 
draining into this gully. It is about half 
timber and half cultivated ground. 
About what size tile would be required 
under the dam?—B. G. C., Missouri. 

While you would need a larger tile 
perhaps if the slopes are very steep, 
under average conditions in your locality 
I think you would find a 21-inch tile 
quite satisfactory. Without an accurate 
survey on which to base a more accurate 
estimate, the size suggested would be 
the one usually recommended. 


Age to Breed Heifers 
OES the breed make any difference 
as to the age heifers should be 
bred?—G. R. V., Nebraska. 

Not only the breed, but also the size 
and development of the dairy heifer 
must be taken into consideration in 
determining the age at which to breed. 
Large heavy breeds, tho somewhat 
slower in maturing, should be bred to 
freshen at the age of 27 to 30 months, 


25 pounds 


.25 pounds 
5 pounds 








and the smaller breeds which are more | 


quickly matured, may be bred to freshen 
at an age of 24 to 27 months. 


developed, it will be better to delay 
breeding for a few months in order that | 
a more satisfactory size may be reached | 
by the animal before freshening. 


But if a | 
heifer seems to be undersized or under- | 









Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home. barn or poultry 


yard with absolutesafety asitcontains no deadly 


poison. R-O is made of uill, as recom- 
mended by U. . Dept. of Agriculture, under 


the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 
state Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All drug ists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. irect if dealer cannot supply 
you. K- R-OCo., Springfield, O. 


K-R-0 
KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
Stop Wasting Feed 


Don't throw-high priced feed on the sround— 
it 




















fet an Economy Feeder. Hogs eat 

ance own rations, fatten faster. Hand- 

les any kind of f feed keeps it dry, clean, 

rat-p. Five sizes, yk mn aly | low i; 
priced. ay free trial, moneys 

‘uarantee. } wee 
jiterature. 


dealer or write 
THE HARGROVE CO.. 4 


625 N. Y. i "Tee Moines, lowa 








UNIVERSAL 
One Horse Tractor 


Worm drive insures full Gevered 
a to traction wheels. Plow 
iscs, Harrows, Digs Potatoes,Lan . 2 
aaa w ork. Heavy or Light cultiva- 
tion—Fast or slow. 4 H.P. 4 Cycle Air Cooled. 
completely enclosed. 


Driving mechanism 
Belt pulley. 


Operation easy and simple. 
Takes care of 1 to 10 acres. 
PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
778 74th Avenue, West Allis, Wisconsin 
























The last word 


in treating all lamenesses, while horse works. 
000 users endorse humane, guaranteed 


Save-the-Horse Treatment 5 


FREE! Send now for the greatest horse book ° 
ever given away. Tells how to locate and treat 
all lamenesses. Book, sample guarantee, and 


‘ood, all 


Frag 


proof that ‘Save-the-Horse’’ makes gi 
sent free. Write today. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 336 State Street, Binghamton, N. ¥. 
Ask your druggist—or order direct. 








If your Farm is for Sale 


whatever. Write for details. 


EARL E. MAY SEED & NURSERY CO., N 
Radio Station KMA—SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


A MAK 
RADIOS preeent ~ 


jestic, R. C. A., and others. Hun- 
eds—world’s best makes. Used, 

new and rebuilt. Going at $5 to $65. Many 
formerly priced at $150 to $300. Amazing 
bargains. Backed by responsible guaran- 
tee and 30 years’ experience. Write fo 
big t free list today. Brown’s Radio Exch. 
» 3018 East 91st Street : Chicago 


DEALERS WANTED <:....:: 


Lighting Storage Batteries. Write for FREE particulars. 


WESTERN CABLE & LIGHT CO., BALDWIN, WISCONSIN 


We will try for Six Months to find a 
buyer, and charge you less than 6c 
per day. No commission charges 


E 
















OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 


Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop pay- 
ment or easy terms. Free literature; mention state. 
H. W. Byerly, 11 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Man’s CORN -harvester poor Man's 

‘RI price. Only $25, with bundle tying 
attac ame ~ of REE cotales showing 

2ORN HARVESTER 5S. F. 


dic eure of Harvester. 5 . 
SALINA, KANSAS 


Ny . - 
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ome Improvement and Farm 
Suggestions of Real Value-- 


—are to be found in the advertisements in this issue. Advertisers are listed 
and classified for your convenience in securing folders, samples, booklets, and 
further information about the products and service in which you are interested. 











































































ames of Manufacturers and Booklets, Folders, or Samples Names of Manufacturers and Booklets, Foiders, or Samples 
Distributors Offered Page Distributors offered Page 
AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES Florence Stove Company. «««ees-eeees Shorter Kitchen Hour 40 
Champion Spark Plug Companiy........ a Horton Manufacturing Co *‘Horton” Literature | 
Chevrolet Motor Company So a i a Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs Kalamazoo Booklet 72 
} Gasoline Corporation - ‘ ; naietins wae 22 Lever Brothers Co. . Sample Rins = ae 
, } Motor Company M Seaeans = , = 3 x 2 Three-In-One Oil Co Sample and Booklet on T . 67 
ch Rubber Co., The B. F......... “‘Cavalier’’ Tires . ; 4 
Internations arveste any......8 *k Folde ° . 7 : 
I itional Harvester Company peed Truck Folder . 1% LIVESTOCK BREEDERS 
National Refining Co., The w. (En-Ar-Co) «........ wiisiapictashtaal 19 
Oliver Farm Equipment Sales Co Tractor Information ~~ on Am. & Delaine Merino Record Ass'n..Merino Sheep Booklet 56 
th Motor Corporation EI Fo Ans ae 35 American Guernsey Cattle Club, The..‘‘This Fascinating Busin 56 
State Oil Refining Co . -- weenneeeee : : 8 Ayrshire Breeders’ Association Ayrsl Booklet 56 
Motor Car Company a “4 ocaaia 24 Edgewood Dairy Farms 56 
8} Petroleum Corporation ...Booklet ‘‘A Fifteen Minute Talk 39 Holstein Friesian Ass’n of America Holsteins for Profit 56 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiama)..............(Polarine) . ed 71 Meredith Jersey Farm 56 
v & Company, Montgomery ‘Riverside’ “Tires — 
LIVESTOCK FEEDS, REMEDIES AND SUPPLIES 
BUILDING MATERIAL, PLUMBING AND HEATING EQUIPMENT 
Fleming Bros. Veterinary Adviser 65 
Manufacturing Company Roofing Sample and Booklet . 68 Hargrove Co., The Hog Feeder Literature 68 
I Co., The “a “Building Farm Profits’’ ; 57 Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc Circulars and Samples 68 
Nat'l Ass'n Flat Rolled Steel Mfrs.....Galvanized Storage Equipment.......... 59 Parke, Davis & Company Illustrated Bulletin 67 
Standard Oil Company Bovinol 52 
Fencing Young, Inc., W. F hiecientceendl Absorbine Horse Book 52 
: Troy Chemical Co Horse Book and Sample 68 
Fence & Wire Co., The........... | ere 64 
POULTRY AND POULTRY SUPPLIES 
CLOTHING 
srower anufactur + AS aE *oultry Supply Catalog . i 
Per Co, ane, asbiiet Wak Mints tnd Cane 32 Br wer! ag r uring I y upp y nlog 63 
Ferris, George B ee CSRS See ee Poultry Catalog 62 
Gulf Crushing Co Seiieiaiaeihe (“Reef Brand 62 
DRUGGISTS’ SUPPLIES AND TOILET ARTICLES Lee Co., Geo. H ae | Sample Gizzard Capsuk 63 
Soap = . inde ideaiews 40 
Get’s-It : ae Ss Yara as 4 64 Baby Chicks 
& N ; =" Nbcgnany ( Mange Medicine & Medicated Soap $5 a RS aha Se: as OT Baby Chick Catalog 63 
Kotex Company ...-...... Seiad Sample & Book on Personal Hygiene... 37 a . 
. - Golden Rule Hatchery Chick Catalog G2 
Lambert Pharmacal Company ( Listerine ) 21 al ae ‘ 
. ” . , Kentucky Hatchery ...........--------.--+--« Baby Chick Catalog 62 
I Tiger , : (Hair Tonic) . ‘seh 36 4 Ce ee ee , 
> ; . Keystone Poultry Farm Baby Chick Catalog... 62 
Pr Gy QR avsccscceacla ens wava Soap Sample............ 63 ‘ : ah , 
é Dr lI’s (Zino-Pads) 40 tamseyer Master Breeding Farm Baby Chick Catalog.... 62 
" F Sieb’s Hatchery Baby Chick Catalog... 62 
Silver Lake Egg Farm Silver Lake Chicks...... inn i 62 
FARM MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES Stromberg Poultry Farm & Hatchery..Baby Chick Catalog : 50 
Supe Hatchery ....Baby Chick Catalog 62 
A r Oar thadi ced ate ikees (Aermotor Windmill) 50 er = . Com fia . 
> : Townline Poultry Farm................--.--. Baby Chick Catalog 62 
¥ A n Farm Machine Co. ...-..-Garden Tractor Catalog 64 - hs Mid Matatan 9 
5 . °Oth Century Hatchery Baby Chick Catalog 63 
: A n Fork & Hoe Co...................Catalog “‘True Temper’’ Tools. 68 
A Rolling Mill Co., The.........‘Armeo Ingot Iron’”’ 51 tt 
4 Separator Co...... ......Cream Separator Catalog 50 SEEDS, NURSERY STOCK AND SUPPLIES 
{ larvester & 8. F. Co..... .......Harvester Catalog ‘ 68 . 
a : y Albany Bo t Basket Co Berry Bex Catalog O4 
De I Separator Co., The... ...Cream Separators i é 53 New Albeny Box & Sas, : ; 
El Products Corporation............Electric Milker Catalog 52 
{ Brothers Mfg. Co. <eeees-e---- 910 Filler Catalog........ 67 TRAVEL AND LAND OPPORTUNITIES 
Mellotte Seps > N > Catal 52 . 
. ' eparator, The -------- New Mellotte atal 4 - 2 May Seed & Nursery Co., Earl E Term Listine , 68 
M West Utilities Company ‘‘Harvests and Highlands 25 : A : . 
j : = Northern Pacific Ry. (H. W. Byerly Literature on Land Opportunities 68 
Myers-Sherman Co. a OD Milker Catalog 52 oe ‘ i ; 
, : Soo Line (H. 8S. Funston) Booklet on Land Opportunities 64 
Pior Manufacturing Company .. (Garden Tractor) . . 68 
Pl Cordage Company........... Red Top Twine : 54 
s Mfg. Co " os Garden Tractor Catalog . 40 MISCELLANEOUS 
st ‘ngine re to ‘atalo 5 . , na 
. Bee Co i caaahes Garden Tractor Catalog * American Telephone & Telegraph Company 36 
\ Ww is ae a a me “m ste Cat , 61 Coleman, Watson E...........-------+-.+++ tooklet on Patents 61 
Y ROTOE CER secceccacesigies : garden ractor atalog . , mie a — F.5d : . 61 
5 \) Motor Company “Farm Profits Geared to An Engine’’.. 31 ke Eee Soe ERI . 
a : ‘ _—— ; a “, a Evans & Co., Victor J. ‘ “How to Obtain a Patent 34 
i Sisal Growers Coop. Ass’n....( Yucatan Sisal Twine) .......... 49 Gillette Safety Razor Co “Gillette Razor 43 
4 Hotel Kirkwood ...... 36 
- FOOD PRODUCTS Ingersoll Watch Co., Inc. Ingersoll Watch 61 i) 
3 c-R ‘ ta oxte ator 68 
4 ‘ Foods Corporation K RO. Co. i ee a en 64 
Ys { Corporation ‘Secrets of the Jam Cupboard’”’ . 2Te Mead Cycle Company e 
4 1 Cpe cts ee ds eye 61 Mills, Albert = 
| tie 47 North American Insurance Co Insurance Literature G4 
Bran Flakes = jose ane O’Brien, Clarence ainont bw gb rie 4 a = -~ 
> » © ‘ur Farming dMiagazine pe 
, | pany, The Chailes £ Sample Hires Root Beer Extract 6h Outdoor Enterprise Co. : 1 arn ing , y . € 
a Randolph & Co ‘How to Get Your Patent 62 
‘ Simmons Co., R. F “Simmons Watch Chains’ 63 
" HOME FURNISHINGS AND HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES mension Tenell. ... Daisy Fly Killer” 4 
: EXchange....--:--+--c--+--reeeeeteee + eae ai mcpatgbectoientesteices: GG (Mi, Bb. Cicicrnnncet ar 3 seneseenenes - 36 
’ NY .cicrccocccscseserss so ite 64 Western Cable & Light C0......------------sescesccsecessessnceneeeess 6S 
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Time to Vaccinate 


FoR a little over 12 years we have 

followed a policy of vaccinating 
every pig born on the college farm, 
either immediately before or just after 
weaning, and in some cases when they 
are only a week of age. We believe that 
this is one of the best methods of insur- 
ance the hog producer can follow. 
Every indication points to the fact that 
swine is going to be one of the most 
remunerative classes of farm animals 
during the coming season. 

This combined with the fact that 
producers are apt to neglect vaccina- 
tion when short of ready money leads 
me to believe that a campaign should 
be carried on this spring with the end 
that all hogs might be vaccinated and 
thus avoid the losses which always fol- 
low, at least in a great many com- 
munities, when the pigs have not been 
treated.—G. A. B., Mich 


Dairy Industry Is Sound 
WE READ with no little interest 


your editorial ‘Dairy Industry 
Stable” in the April issue of Successful 
Farming. 1 believe 


an 


those gorgeous-looking birds were common 
to the country near by. Second, I could 
not trust the coloring, however true to 
nature it was said to be, for different 
authorities differed in color valuations. 
But the markings were all the same. | 
could tell a bird as easily from a black- 
and-white cut as from a colored plate. 
Third, I made my first visit to a public 
library. Fourth, I renewed my interest in 
birds and January 1 began a census of the 
winter birds. Now I am trying to find the 
names of the birds I see. 

The first bird identified was a northern 
shrike. I was sure of him when a flock of 
small birds came whirling, twittering, 
hurrying, not stopping long enough for me 
to see what they looked like; then I heard 
that bird voice that is not soon forgotten 
and turned my field glasses onto my 
shrike 

March 1, came a flock of 15 to 20 that 
kept me guessing for two weeks, when 
they left, and I am still trying to name 
them. They were all marked the same 
but one had a red head, back, and breast. 
The others were of an olive color on back, 
gray breast, with yellowish spots on head, 
rump, and sides. They fed on ee *n apples, 
weed seeds, and also lighted down where 


Made so by the industrious wife and 


hints from our “home corner’”’ of Suc- 
cessful Farming. When a man comes in 
from the field at noon tired and 
hungry, nothing pleases him more than 
a bountifully spread table made pos- 
sible perhaps from recipes taken from 
Successful Farming. 

And I am sure you would not deny 
that dear little boy or girl of yours a 
corner in the farm paper. 

Summing it all up, my dear sirs, | 
think about two-thirds of Successful 
Farming deals dtrectly with your wants 
and the remaining one-third indirectly. 

Now for your own sakes and the 
good of others, please do not become 
selfish, one-sided men. I beg of you to 
make of yourselves real gentlemen.— 


I. E. T., Mich. 
A Kind Word for Us 


READ your brief editorial on page 10 

entitled “‘Vaccinate the Hogs.”’ This 
is sound advice, and offered at the 
proper time. Anything that we can do 
to encourage the vaccination of hogs as 
a means of preventing cholera later in 
the season is well worth our attention. 
You are to be com- 
mended on this item 
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fluence which you list 
has arisen outside of 
the industry itself, 
the only exception is 
perhaps that of the 
producing dairyman y 
not consuming 
enough of his own 
product. ris 

Personally, I have a 
not thought at any 
time that this factor i 
has deserved as much f 
importance as many : 
writers and speakers een 
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EXTRA //! we receive. I wish to 
compliment your ef- 

SOXTEEN forts, and wish you 
PEOPL continued success.— 


SwindlEP’| © CL. S. Dak. 


Put Eggs in 
One Basket 


I HAVE spent the 

most of my life on 
the farm, but three 
wet years broke me. 














have given it; on the 
contrary I believe that the industrial 
situation in the cities has been the 
chief economic reason for the slowing 
down in the consumption of dairy 
products. 

Basically, dairying is still as impor- 
tant and as necessary in our general 
farm scheme as ever before and cer- 
tainly dairy products are going to con- 
tinue to grow in favor as the consuming 
public learns more about the essential 
nature of these foods. I believe, and I 
hope, that we are about thru the slump 
and that the prices for milk and butter- 
fat will strengthen up in the coming 
months.—S. H. A., Mo. 


And Now the Laurels 
was .E waiting for those judges of 


the Successful Farming bird con- 
test to hand in their decisions I find I 
have won something and the judges 
cannot take it away from me to give to 
someone else. In the first place I found 


we had thrown out slops. Now comes a few 
seed eaters that I am wondering if they 
can be Harris sparrow. All these birds 
have been seen within fifteen rods of the 
house. I don’t go out to find them. And 
by watching for them I have missed the 
woodpeckers that used to be here all win- 
ter. Have we cut down their homes for 


wood and driven them out?—Mrs. G. H.. 


McB., Mich. 


Be Fair 


OS. C. H. and A. H. A.: I was highly 
indigné int after reading your letters en- 
titled ‘Needs More Practical Stuff’ and 
“We Want Your Opinion.’’ You seem to 
want to crowd the rights of your better 
half completely out of our beloved farm 
paper. But remember we [farmers’ wives] 
are here to defend ourselves and our (joint) 
paper. 
Please ask yourselves the question, 
“How much of a success in farming could 
I make without my convenient home?” 


This is due to the fact 
that I was grain farming on land that 
should have been stocked and diversi- 
fied farming practiced, but my land- 
lord did not have the foresight and 
business judgment to see that only 
diversified farming could survive in this 
time of world-wide economic upheaval. 

Everything is going on a different 
financial basis. Farming is no exception 
and I find that the man who has with- 
stood the storm has been the man who 
carried, so to speak, the milk bucket 
on one:arm and the hog-feed basket on 
the other and had a wife who could care 
for a nice bunch of chickens. 

It seems to me that in a case of ten- 
ant farming, this can best be done 
when operated on a 50-50 basis. In this 
way the tenant has a better chance to 
carry out his program which should be 
a constructive one and not destructive 
to both land and buildings. What we 
need is men and publications that are 
not afraid to come out and defy public 
opinion and tell the truth.—R. B. C. 
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‘Why we waited 











fis OCTOBER, after a 


research, a new type of motor 











ear of tains its protecting body even 


when the engine is working 





0 months 


lo announce this NeW 


otl to you. - 


NEw POLARINE és a “pure 
bred” oil. It isn’t blended as 
most oils are with undistilled 
parts of the crude. It has a 
sturdy body just as it comes 
from the still. This gives it 
qualities never before com- 
bined in a single oil. As 
a result it cuts upkeep and 
adds to the life of an engine. 








oil, made by a new refining process, 
was developed for our farm trade. 
Announcement of it was delayed 
until March, because we wanted 
to give it the most thorough tests 


hour after hour at full load in 
the broiling sun. 

New Polarine provides proper 
lubrication at low tempera- 
tures and prevents scored cyl- 





we es ee eg coe 


possible in actual use. 


These tests took six months to 


inders in starting when the 


motor is cold. 


complete. This new oil was care- 4. New Polarine results ina rad- 


fully checked in trac- 

tors, trucks and hun- 

dreds of motor cars. 

The evidence so gath- 
ered is now reinforced 
with the experience of 
thousands and thou- 
sands of farmers. They 
are ready to testify to 
these facts: 

t. New Polarine re- 
duces the wear and 
tear onevery moving 
part of the engine. 

2. New Polarine re- 








$O-VIS **K”’ is 
made especially 
for kerosene trac- 
tors. It lubricates 
thoroughly notonly 
when first put into 
your crankcase, but 
right up to the time 
you drain it out, be- 
cause Iso-Vis ““K”’ 
will not thin out. 
Consequently, it 
prevents much mo- 
tor trouble and 
costly delays. 








ical reduction of carbon 
deposit—far less carbon 
than with even most 
premium-priced oils. 


All of these points are 
of prime importance for 
proper lubrication. Yet 
never before have all 
these qualities been 
combined in one 
motor oil. 


Put New Polarine to 
the test. Check its higher 
lubricating value in 
your engines. 























THE WIDE REACH of this new type oil is 
important to farmers. Some oils do not stand 
up under intense heat and others are stopped 
by the least chill, but New Polarine is on the 
j ob at both top and bottom of the thermometer. 


New POLARIN E::::: 


Ne w Iso-V is—recommended for motor cars—never 
thins out. Like New Polarine, it reduces engine car- 
bon formation, makes starting easier and gives safer 
lubrication at high temperatures. 30¢ a quart, retail. 


STANDARD OIL 





otor O71. 


COMPANY (Indiana) 




















pe or 


Pipeless 















Jat 


nothing to prepare 


for winter NOW 


Here’s the greatest furnace 
offer ever made—ORDER 
YOUR KALAMAZOO FURNACE 
NOW—DON’T PAY A CENT 
DOWN —PAY NOTHING UN- 
TIL SEPTEMBER Ist—THEN 
MAKE A SMALL DOWN PAY- 
MENT—TAKE A WHOLE YEAR 
FROM SEPTEMBER Ist TO PAY 
FOR IT. SAVE 3 TO \% AT 
DIRECT FACTORY PRICES. 
These are special summer terms— 
good only until July 20th. Order early 

-Install your furnace now. Have it 
ready for the first crisp fall days. En- 
joy the comfort and healthfulness of a 
Kalamazoo Furnacethiswinter. Laugh 
at zero weather. No more cold, 


draughty floors and corners. No more 


dust and dirt. Just pure even cir- 
culating heat and a clean house, 
free from the drudgery of the old- 
fashioned ways of.heating. You 
can’t beat a Kalamazoo furnace 
for comfort, for convenience, for 
real economy. 

§ Year Guarantee 
Kalamazoo Furnaces are 
priced from $62.80 up. You 
save % to % by buying 
from the factory. You also 
save the price of installa- 
tion by installing it your- 


Mail Coupon j 


for 
FREE Boo 


750,000 Satisfied Customers Have 





Saved Money by Mailing This Coupon 


Important: 
column at left to in 
which you are interes 


Coal and 
Wood Ranges 


Gas & Combi- s : : 
nation Ranges Kalamazoo Stove Co., 
’ 21 Rochester Ave., 
Gasoline 


Ranges - DearSirs: Please send m¢ 
Cabinet [ 
Heaters : Wiens 
Pipe Furnaces | Please print na 
Direct Heat 
Furnaces ee 


Oil Stoves [ 
Household 
G 


oods | ne eee 





TL: at Factoy P 





Be sure to put an (X) in 


self. Kalamazoo Furnaces are easy to 
install—tens of thousands of users have 
put them up themselves in a few hours 
time. Every Kalamazoo Furnace is 
guaranteed with a $100,000 bank bond 
guarantee of satisfaction. Kalamazoo 
also give you a 5 year guarantee on 
materials and workmanship. 

Send for FREE Kalamazoo book to- 
day. It will show you various sizes and 
types of Kalamazoo Furnaces. Also the 
newest in Cabinet Heaters, Porcelain 
Enamel Ranges and Combination Gas 
and Coal Ranges in Ivory Tan, Delft 
Blue, Nile Green, Pearl Gray and 
Black, as well as gas stoves and gasoline 
ranges. 200 styles and sizes. 

750,000 Satisfied Customers 
Kalamazoo has been in ’ 
business nearly 30 years 
There are over 750,000 
satisfied Kalamazoocus- 
tomers. Every Kalama- 
zoo is sold on a 30 day 
FREE TRIAL and ona 
360 days approval test 
24 hour shipments. 












Kalamazoo Stove 
Co., Mfrs. 

* 21 Rochester Ave. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Meqht 9 FT. 


Send for this FREE Kala- 
mazoo book. See the sen- 
sational values in modern 
quality oil ranges—from 
$18.90 up. These oil 
ranges are quality through 
and through. Absolutely 
safe—Oil cannot leak any- 
where. Absolutely clean, 
they bring city comfort to 
gasless kitchens. Full de- 
scriptions in the FREE 
Kalamazoo book. Send 
for your Free copy today. 


WAG Ce Ureviitcr 


Trade Mark 
Registered 


dicate articles in 
ted. 

Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


yourFREECatalog 


me plainly) 


«- Otate 


Send a RoughSketchfor 
FREE Furnace Plans 





There is absolutely 
Send for FREE Book Now! 


| DJbuZ01 mi ced (os & 


Ley 
AMAKAMAZOO DIRECT To vo. 


NO MONEY DOWN 


NOTHING T0 PAY UNTIL SEPT. I 


on any Kalamazoo Furnaceg 





i teat a 


on 
CLEAN 


OUT 


AL A200 


en 


REMOVE ASHES 


KALAMAZOO 


STOVE CO. 


» 
ALA a 
i ~~ 


Drawarough 
sketch of the 
floor plan of 
your house. 
We will fur- 
nish FREE 
plans — show 
you how easy 
it is to install 
your own 
furnace. 


no obligation. 
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All Kalamazoo Stoves 
and Furnaces are built 
in our big 13 acre fac- 
tory. Kalamazoo’s tre- 
mendous buying power 


means purchasing the 
best materials at low- 


est prices. 


Big scale 


production enables us 
to manufacture at ex- 
tremely low cost. You 


save all 














“‘in-between”’ 
profits. You get abso- 
lutely rock bottom 
factory prices. 






















































